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Biarp of the Geek. 


Tue Prime Minister arrived in Dublin on Thursday 
night, and was greeted with a display of enthusiasm 
overwhelming in its character even for that city of 
demonstrations. He shook hands with Mr. Redmond 
publicly, and in an admirably phrased speech declared 
with truth that he spoke for the democracies of England, 
Scotland, and Wales, that the nations were prepared to 
tign a “‘ treaty of enduring peace,’’ and that he came 
as its “ ambassador.”” We grieve to add that the Prime 
Minister and Mrs. Asquith were the subjects of a dis- 
graceful outrage, an axe being thrown into their carriage 
by a suffragette. Mr. Redmond was slightly injured, 
but no other harm was done. In the evening an 

® *ttempt was made to burn down the Theatre Royal, in 
) which Mr. Asquith had arranged to speak, while the 
tudience were leaving it. An attempt at arson has 
Spparently been made at Mr. Harcourt’s house. 
he reception to Mr. Asquith at the National Liberal 
Club was given up, because Scotland Yard thought that 
his life was in danger. The effect and the intention 
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of these outrages is, of course, to destroy the hopes 
of woman suffrage under the Franchise Bill. 
The suffragette movement is becoming a purely criminal 
one, and as such it will, of course, perish of its own 
perversity. But it is time to ask—who is paying for this 
campaign of outrage, and who organises it? 


* * * 


Tue Supplementary Naval Estimates are for 
£990,000, which is about the estimated amount. They, 
of course, do not cover any possible or future extensions 
of the Mediterranean policy, the chief items being for 
work on hulls and propelling machinery on ships already 
provided. It will be necessary to inquire whether this 
involves a process of speeding up. On the Mediter- 
ranean question the Cabinet has happily decided 
against the proposal to build a new squadron of Dread- 
noughts, but there will probably be a movement of 
Dreadnought cruisers, and some further provision of 
torpedo destroyers and submarines at Malta and else- 
where. Every development, however slight, of this 
policy of setting up a fresh standard of strength against 
any Power in the Mediterranean must be closely watched 
and firmly resisted. The party in the House has been 
greatly alarmed, but has decided to postpone its action 
till after the debate on defence. 


* * 


Tue Prime Minister has made a fresh attempt to 
reconcile capital and labor and public interests in the 
Port of London, and has again been thwarted by Lord 
Devonport. This gentleman consented to meet Mr. 
Gosling and Mr. Orbell—who are members of the Port 
of London Authority, and, therefore, have a perfect 
right to see him—but he has only called for unconditional 
surrender. The employers’ public statement declares 
that they will consent to no conditions precedent to a 
resumption of work such as reinstatement and the re- 
vival of standing agreements. All that the employers 
promise is that they will consider any grievances brought 
before them by the men or the representatives of a par- 
ticular union. But Lord Devonport makes it clear that 
he wants to smash the unions, for he declares that in 
future he will take on men in the docks, rather than 
outside, where they are in touch with union officials, 
and union rates can be enforced. This policy was 
roughly, but truthfully, summarised by Mr. Tillett as 
““ Down, dogs, on your knees!’’ It differs in many 
important respects from the peace proposals made in a 
joint representation by Liberal and Conservative 
Members representing London constituencies. 


7 * * 


Tus document proposes that the employer should 
undertake to consider grievances presented through trade 
unions, but not through the Transport Workers’ Federa- 
tion, and that the permanent and registered staff should 
not be penalised for striking, and should be re-engaged. 
These terms the men would, of course, accept. Their 
statement, in answer to that of the employers, declared 
that they were willing to go back on the old conditions, 
but that they must “resent at all costs’’ the “ non- 
recognition of trade unionism.’’ Lord Tullibardine con- 
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firms this statement of their policy. All that they want 
is to be saved being driven to the docks as a cowed and 
beaten herd. In this situation the Liberal press are be- 
ginning to demand the fresh intervention of the Govern- 
ment, the prompt establishment of a Wages Board 
for the Port, and the dismissal of Lord Devonport, while 
“Punch ”’ and other journals follow the Bishops and 
support the charitable funds. 
* * * 

Tue Hanley by-election has had the remarkable 
result that Mr. Outhwaite has been returned by a ma- 
jority of 654 over the Unionist candidate, Mr. Rittner. 
The figures are 6,647 to 5,993. Mr. Finney, the Labor 
member, was at the bottom of the poll, and only secured 
1,694 votes. It is stated that practically the whole of the 
mining vote was given to the Liberal candidate, on his 
policy of land reform, and that in the course of the contest 
popular interest steadily flowed away from Mr. Finney’s 
candidature. But it must not be assumed that Labor 
will always do as badly as at Hanley. The Unionists’ 
vote was increased by 1,335, which probably included a 
small Socialist section; but they fully expected to win. 
Mr. Outhwaite declared that the election gave a “ man- 
date” to the Government to proceed with their policy of 


“ emancipation.”’ 
* * * 


Mr. Lioyp GerorcE, speaking at Kennington on 
Saturday, on the eve of the operation of the Insurance 
Act, gave a brilliant summary of the prospects of his 
great measure. He announced that while already nine 
and a-half millions had joined approved societies, 
by Monday there would be ten millions, and that in three 
weeks or a month his forecast of twelve millions of in- 
sured people would be more than realised, and that only 
about half a million would be left over as Post Office con- 
tributors. This is a substantial guarantee of the success, 
and eventually, we think, the popularity of the Act. Mr. 
George attacked the “ Times ’’ for its deplorable relapse 
from its earlier attitude of friendly criticism of the Bill, 
and insisted, with only too much truth, that the Tory 
Party had treated a measure which was an ambulance 
for labor as if it were the armored train of a foe. 


“Have they helped it along? They have put 
boulders on the line ; they have torn up the rails where 
they could; they have blown up the bridges; and if it 
dropped—the whole train with its precious burden of 
healing elements for the multitude—if it dropped into 
the gap, they would hail its destruction with a shout 
of fierce joy. They are treating it as if it were an 
armored train full of foes for the enemy, and not an 
ambulance wagon for our own kith and kin.” 


* * ~ 


On Thursday, the Chancellor of the Exchequer ad- 
ministered a handsome dressing-down to the Governor of 
the Bank of England, who had attacked the Chancellor’s 
finance in the Chancellor’s presence at the bankers’ 
dinner. Mr. George showed that the decline in home 
securities which the Governor tried to fasten on to him 
was an old movement, dating from 1903 and earlier, so 
that the fall in Consols has to be shared between the two 
parties, in the proportion of twenty-five points to the 
Unionists, and nine to the Liberals. This was obvious, 
because the leading causes of the drop had been the Boer 
War and the widening of the field of trustee investments, 
helped by financial tricks like the inflation of the brew- 
ing industry. So long as people prefer high interest to 
low, Consols will decline, and if Mr. George’s super-tax 
and death duties have led to some selling, the 
process has large compensatory effects. Mr. George’s 
general tone was calm, but he spoke with some passion of 








the tactics whose success would have forced him into a 
non-contributory scheme of insurance. A “ parasitic 
democracy” was merely the road to the ruin which 
befel the Roman Empire. 


* * 7 


WE deal elsewhere with the Plender report and the 
present position of the medical profession under the 
Insurance Act. Mr. Masterman has announced that if 
the British Medical Association break off negotiations 
with the Government, the Insurance Commissioners will 
necessarily be functi officio, and the framing of regula- 
tions in regard to medical terms and benefits must be 
left under the Act to the local Insurance Committees, 
Referring to the attempt to arrest the service of doctors 
for the sanatoria, Mr. Masterman said that he hoped 
that the profession of healing would not obstruct the 
working of a plan for fighting the most terrible of 
diseases merely in order to put general pressure on the 
Government. We hope not indeed. 


* * * * * 


Lorp Curzon raised the question of the Persian 
Railway in the Lords on Monday in a powerful and un- 
flinching speech. He dwelt on the change which the 
new policy involved in a frontier policy followed in India 
since the days of Clive. Even if such a railway were 
some day “ inevitable,’’ it did not follow that it ought 
to be built now. It would destroy the value of 
Afghanistan as a buffer State, span the desert, turn the 
flank of Quetta, and provide a route direct from the 
Russian base to India. The Russian Army would be 
brought 1,000 miles nearer than it was to-day. Inter- 
national understandings are not eternal. The line 
would have to be policed, and then our troops would be 
facing those of Russia. He emphasised the commercial 
futility of the scheme, and complained that Persia, to 
whom the line would not give the road she needed, had 
been left out of account. 


% ” 


Lorp Mortey’s reply was peculiarly illuminating, 
and we deal fully with it elsewhere. He admitted all 
the arguments against the scheme and advanced none 
in its favor; indeed, on some points, he went further 
than Lord Curzon; but he insisted that the Govern- 
ment was not yet committed to the scheme. We could 
not, however, refuse to consider it. Such “a gruff 
negative’’ in the present diplomatic state of Europe 
might expose India to even graver dangers than the rail- 
way threatened. Russia, in other words, is a potential 
enemy. To say “ No” to her might make her an actual 
foe. Sir Edward Grey, it will be remembered, went 
much further in his approval of the scheme; subject to 
certain conditions the Government, he said, favored it. 


* - * 


Lorp Lamineton, fresh from Persia, seconded 
Lord Curzon, and Lord Inchcape, in a weighty speech 
from the Indian standpoint, denounced the scheme as 4 
“silly project.’’ The traffic would barely fill a truck 
in a fortnight, while our own Indian lines were being 
starved for want of capital, and the whole trade of India 
lamed in consequence. Lord Crewe, in a curiously un- 
comfortable and hesitating speech, insisted that the 
railway was not yet a “live project.’’ But he also 
advanced the curious argument that even if we opposed 
it, the railway might still be built. It could so be built 
only if Russia tore up the Convention and invaded our 
zone in Persia. We do not deny that possibility. The 
whole case for the railway appears to be that Russia will 


advance in any event, and therefore we had better assist 
her, 
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Sir Rocer CasEMENT’s report on the rubber slavery 
of the Putumayo region, which was published on Mon- 
day, has had its full effect in this country in rousing 
anger and pity. The main facts were already known, 
put the convincing and unchallenged description of this 
singularly human and capable official reveals an almost 
inconceivable horror. Under a company mainly British, 
directed by one Arana, a number of Peruvians settled 
about 1900 in this hitherto virgin region. Each marked 
out for himself an area, and proceeded, without any 
pretence of barter or payment, to demand of all its 
native inhabitants a regular tribute of rubber. The 
least penalty for a failure to supply the full quantity was 
a merciless flogging. Murder was a daily incident, and 
every variety of torture, mutilation, and sensuality was 
used to maintain the reign of terror. In ten years the 
population of 50,000 Indians, unluckily gentle and un- 
warlike by character and habit, fell under this merciless 
exploitation to 10,000. The Peruvian Government 
admits the facts, but makes professions as to punish- 
ment and reform which are wholly worthless. The 
exposure is two years old, but the export of rubber has 
immensely increased this year, and manifestly the 
oppression continues. The Dukes of Norfolk and 
Hamilton, with others, have appealed for a fund to 
establish a Catholic mission in this neglected region. 
Our moral responsibility is overwhelming, as the German 
press takes care to remind us. 


* * * 


Tue British protest against the differential tolls em- 
bodied in the Panama Canal Bill now before the U.S.A. 
Senate has been duly communicated to it by Mr. 
Secretary Knox. There can be no question that these 
proposals involve a clear violation of the Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty, which stipulated for the equal treatment of 
the shipping of all nations. It is proposed to 
exempt coastwise American shipping altogether from 
tolls, and to refund the tolls in the form of a 
subsidy to other American vessels whose owners will 
agree to place them at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment in the event of national emergency. Fortunately, 
there is a strong feeling among sober men in the 
States against this tricky procedure. Mr. Root, in 
particular, will oppose it. The Bill may be divided to 
avoid a direct issue, and the question of tolls left to the 
Executive. Should the Senate fail to admit the obliga- 
tion to respect the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, the obvious 
course is to refer the matter to arbitration. 


* * * 


On Monday the Ottoman Chamber affirmed its con- 
fidence in Said Pasha’s Ministry with only four 
dissentients. On Wednesday, the Ministry resigned. 
The explanation is, of course, that a Chamber elected 
under pressure, as this was, counts for less than nothing. 
The new Military League, which has been formed within 
the army, in opposition to the Committee of Union and 
Progress and more or less upon its model, was not 
placated by the resignation of Mahmud Shefket Pasha, 
but demanded the dismissal also of the chief Committee 
nominees in the Cabinet—Talaat, Djavid, and Hadji 
Adil Beys. The new War Minister, Mahmud Mukhtar 
Pasha, demanded a policy of conciliation in Albania, 
and over this apparently the Cabinet went to pieces. It 
has paid primarily for its misconduct of the elections. 
When it became apparent that there was no longer an 
elected Chamber, the army had every excuse for its inter- 
vention. Whether it ought to have acted while the 
Italian War continues is a more doubtful question in 
the ethics of patriotism. 








Tue new Vizier is Tewfik Pasha, the Ambassador 
in London. He was an expert Secret Service man and 
diplomatist under the old régime, had been Foreign 
Minister, and was named Grand Vizier for a few days by 
Abdul Hamid during the counter-revolution of April, 
1909. Such a nomination means plainly the defeat of 
the Committee and the ascendancy of the so-called 
“Liberal” group. Whether in view of Tewfik Pasha’s 
antecedents it means either free or honest government 
seems much more doubtful. The League, we suppose, 
replaces the Committee as the power behind the throne, 
and fresh elections will be held or—‘ made.’’ Mean- 
while, the Albanian movement goes forward unchecked. 
It has won its first considerable military success, and the 
people and officers of Djakova have been telegraphing to 
the Sultan much as the rebels telegraphed to Abdul 
Hamid in 1908. A friendly letter from Sir Edward 
Grey calls attention to the apparent desire for reform 


in Macedonia. 
* * 


Mr. BorpEN made a suggestive but somewhat adven- 
turous speech on future Imperial union on Tuesday at a 
dinner given to him by the United Kingdom Branch of 
the Empire Parliamentary Association. Mr. Borden 
hinted rather cavalierly that a House of Commons 
elected on domestic issues could not long be held to be 
an Imperial Parliament in the highest sense, even though 
the Government which was solely responsible to it still 
settled issues of peace and war for the whole Empire. 
He thought that the time was at hand when the 
Dominions ought to take “their reasonable and legiti- 
mate share ’’ in maintaining the security of the Empire’s 
existence. They should no longer be considered as 
“wards by self-constituted guardians.’’ This, of 
course, is a claim for a definitely assigned share in 
formulating an Imperial policy, which the ‘‘ Times ”’ 
mischievously interprets as a plea for giving more power 
to the Committee of Defence. 


* * * 


ALL we can say is that we think these islands should 
be very slow in tampering with the supreme power of 
the Imperial Parliament, especially until we know what 
share the Dominions propose to take in the work and cost 
of Imperial Defence. At present, that share is a very 
small one, while ours is a very large one. We are open 
to argument ; but would the Dominions accept a represen- 
tative force based on their contribution to the Imperial 
Navy? And how are they to exercise a real control, 
which is inseparable from those who are on the spot 
when instant decisions have to be taken? Mr. Borden 
suggested this difficulty, but he did not answer it. 

* * * 

On Tuesday, Mr. Lee carried on the now habitual 
Tory policy of belittling the Territorials in order to pave 
the way for compulsory service. He insisted that, in the 
event of an invasion when the Expeditionary Force were 
abroad, only about 80,000 men, poorly-trained, armed, 
and officered, would be left to deal with an invasion of 
70,000 highly-trained troops. Failing conscription, the 
Government were bound to fortify our military defence 
by increasing the regular army. Colonel Seely repelled 
this idea, declaring that it was practically inconceivable 
that 70,000 men should gain a landing while the fleet 
remained in being, and suggesting that the Territorials, 
whose strength is now 260,000, were quite competent to 
deal with raids. He thought we ought to appeal to 
well-to-do young men to join the force, and said that it 
should be considered disgraceful that young men, having 
health and strength, should do nothing for the defence 
of their country. 
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Politics and Affairs. 


THE PARTY AND NAVAL POLICY. 
Tue Liberal Party has been respited. We are given 
to understand that it will not be asked to surrender its 





life and fortunes to a new naval policy—at least, not | 
all at once, and not yet. The Cabinet, after a long con- | 
troversy, have set aside the proposal presented to them for 
the re-creation of a powerful Mediterranean fleet, which 
would, in its turn, require the reinforcement of the forces 
in the North Sea by a fresh squadron of Dread- 
noughts. It is true that, in our opinion, the Party 


would not have entertained such a proposal, and that it 





is only justice to Mr. Churchill to say that the argument 
on which he based his plan of concentration last spring | 
would have been their most powerful weapon in securing 
its defeat. 
assured of safety on a certain disposition of its fleets. The 


The country was, as we have said, then 





main ground of those arrangements was an advantage 


of sixty per cent, over the German Dreadnoughts provided 


in the original Fleet Law, and of a hundred per cent. over 
the three additional German ships voted this year, and 
over any following constructions of the same type. To 


these tremendous forces a powerful and energetic ad- 


ministrator gave new concentration, added readiness and 


fighting force, and an enlarged supply of fully-trained 
seamen. Why the Government should even have contem- 
plated a new and contradictory naval policy within three 


months of this elaborate reconstruction is more than we 
can say. The design has, we hope, been checked and 
postponed, if not defeated, and for the present at least, 
the original Churchill policy stands without substantial ad- | 
mixture. In other words, we are not called on to provide | 
But we 
would urge the Party to consider any movements of | 
Dreadnoughts or which Mr. 


Monday, and any 


for the building of a new Mediterranean fleet. 


Dreadnought-cruisers 
Churchill may announce on 
assurances he may add that no corresponding additions 
will be made to the North Sea fleets, as rather 
in the nature of a postponement of the sentence 
than as a final reversal. The moment the Cabinet 
decides to hold the Mediterranean in_ strength 
equal or superior to Austria or Italy, the Admiralty will 
say, with some plausibility, that its ‘‘ battle ’’ fleets have 
been depleted, and that the balance in the North Sea, to 
which Parliament assented in the spring, has been dis- 
turbed. It will be too late to resist this development 
unless the Liberal Party makes it perfectly clear 
that it declines to turn the old and abandoned 
two-Power standard into a three or a four-Power 
standard, and refuses to look at the monstrous proposal 
to maintain a specific standard of naval strength against 
any Power whatever in the Mediterranean. With equal 
force, determination, and indignation it ought to resist 
the so-called alternative of a definite military and naval 
alliance with France. Obsta principiis. These are 
the two commitments which Liberalism should be 
strong enough to resist, if the party give their leaders 
fair and ample warning that cotite que cote they will 
vote against them inside the House of Commons, and | 
denounce and resist them before their constituents. 





| 
| 
| 
| 





If they are thus resisted, and Ministers and Admirals 
clearly understand that the Party regards them as need. 
less and provocative, we may then re-examine the chanceg 
of appeasement with Germany. As things stand, the 
old and the new German programmes are completely 
covered, and the Admiralty has formally countersigned 
the document of assurance. The Government has no 
right, in honor and in policy, to go one inch further 
than this. The margin of advantage now established is 
very high, and it cannot be improved. Germany is too 
rich and strong a Power, her population is growing at 
too high a rate, and her fears of British aggression 
on her merchant shipping are too real and have been 
too widely spread among her population, for her to assent 
to a permanent inferiority of strength even more signi- 
ficant than that which the Churchill programme assigns 
her. Therefore, a policy of extension can carry with it 
no positive increase of naval force. If some Dreadnoughts 
or Dreadnought-cruisers are moved forward to 
Gibraltar, or from Gibraltar to Malta, that is the con- 
cern of the Admiralty and the diplomatists. We believe 
the re-occupation of the Mediterranean in force to be a 
piece of panic strategy, unsound and unscientific. It is 
an easy and not a costly task to organise the naval 
defence of Malta and Alexandria. 
But if further developments are threatened, and 
the estimates based on them are carried against Liberal 
votes and desires, Liberals have a second line of defence. 
The statements of naval policy last spring foreshadowed 
a definite relationship of naval strength as between this 
country and Germany. If they are in effect superseded, 
the resulting policy will not be one of defence. It will 
be definitely Conservative and Imperialist, and Liberals 
can have no further responsibility for it. 


stations like 


They can, 
therefore, call on its promoters and supporters to find 
the money from a new super-tax. That will fix responsi- 
bility for policy on the quarter from which all the real 
pressure comes. These centimes additionels will doubtless 
be paid with enthusiasm, and they will differentiate taxa- 
tion raised for the defence of these shores from taxation 
for purposes which draw us into the fatal embrace of 
Continentalism. 





DARE WE SAY “NO” TO RUSSIA ? 


From the first, there has hung about the Russo-Indian 
railway project a baffling atmosphere of mystery. The 
case against it has always been overwhelmingly clear, 
and, moreover, it is a case which would in normal circum- 
stances commend itself even more strongly to the par- 
tisans of the scheme than to its opponents. The “ Times,” 
which supports it, was the vehement adversary of the 
Channel Tunnel, and was always ready—we should say 
over-ready—to assume the posture of the alert sentry 
of the marches when a Russian alarm directed attention 
to Afghanistan and the Indian frontier. We can just 
understand the excess of caution which dreaded the 
Channel Tunnel on the ground that France, in spite of 
our present intimacy, might one day be at war with us, 
and refused to believe that our soldiers could always at 
need block or flood the tunnel. But we wholly fail to 
understand how a mind which could reckon France as 4 
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possible enemy can satisfy itself that Russia will always 
te a friend. The puzzle is aggravated when we recollect 
that the commercial utility of the Channel Tunnel was 
universally admitted, while no one expects that a Trans- 
Persian railway could even make its running expenses. 
We have here, at first sight, not merely a political, but 
an intellectual problem. What consideration is it which 
can induce a Government to favor a scheme of which it 
cannot deny the risk, and from which it anticipates no 
wlid advantage? If it were merely useless, and not also 
dangerous, the case against a waste of capital so enor- 
mous ought alone to suffice. Lord Morley estimates the 
probable cost at forty millions sterling, of which (since 
Russia has little or no money to invest) a good half will 
be found directly or indirectly by this country. Have we 
no better use for our money, in industry, in land-pur- 
chase schemes, and, above all, in the development of in- 
ternal railways, for which the Government of India calls 
in vain for twelve millions of additional capital? The 
frst temptation of a critic confronted by such a puzzle is 
toinveigh against its mere unreason, its apparent lunacy. 
It seems to lack an intelligible motive, and Lord Inch- 
cape, speaking with all the weight of his Indian experi- 
ence, dismisses it as a “ silly project,” while Mr. Pon- 
sonby has called it roundly ‘“‘ madness.’’ But a wise man 
will always feel uneasy when a project which he opposes 
presents itself to his mind as merely “silly.” The 
bureaucrats of the Foreign Office are often unwise, but 
we have never known them to be guilty of a “ silliness ’”’ 
which lacked a motive. We have from the first wondered 
vhat explanation, sinister perhaps, but at least in- 
telligible—underlay this project. Lord Morley, clearly 
ill at ease, and arguing from an uncongenial brief, sup- 
plied the clue on Monday, in his interesting and half- 
ironic answer to Lord Curzon’s brilliant attack. 

There need be no apology for reading between the 
lines of this very remarkable speech. It was an invita- 
tion to conjecture. Lord Morley seemed to accept most 
of the arguments against the scheme, and he rejected 
one by one all the avowed arguments for it. The mili- 
tary danger was “ obvious’’; the Government required 
to warnings about that. The financial prospect was 
usatisfactory ; the estimated profits should be divided 
ty five and the estimated cost multiplied by two. As 
for the gain to Persia, she would probably be better 
served by a good system of cart roads. So far this 
seemed to be a crushing speech against the scheme. But 
there were mysterious reasons, at which Lord Morley 
only hinted, why the Government could not from the 
outset discourage or veto the proposal. Its right to do 
% is, of course, clear. Russia might, perhaps, if she can 
borrow the money, build a railway as far as Ispahan. 
But the Convention would enable us to close the neutral 
tone to its further advance, while within our own zone, 
and, of course, in Baluchistan, no line can be built at all 
sve by us. Why then would it be inexpedient 
‘0 say frankly and at once that we shall not encourage 
‘project in which we see much danger and from which 
We anticipate no profit? That is what we said to France 
about the Channel Tunnel, and the friendship of the 
‘Wo countries survived the strain. 

The answer, of course, is that Russia is not France. 





We do not trust her sufficiently to say “ No’’ to her. If 
this is not what Lord Morley meant, it is difficult to 
attach any meaning to his words. He said, first of all, 
that even if we had opposed “a blunt and gruff 
negative ’’ to this Russian proposal (for he made it 
clear that it is a Russian proposal), that would not have 
He then 


‘currents and sub-currents,’’ both 


put “an extinguisher on the whole business.’’ 
referred vaguely to ‘ 
diplomatic and political, which are running. He went 
on to say that anyone who understood “the diplomatic 


” 


state of Europe,’’ would realise that such a refusal 
might lead “to a very large extension in other ways of 
the necessities of frontier defence and military expendi- 
ture in India,” or, as he put it once again, “ to compli- 
cations that would involve disadvantages to our Indian 
position much more serious than the disadvantages of the 
present project.’’ This is the language of a man expert 
in the use of words, talking to Lord Curzon, himself 
equally experienced in deciphering diplomatic crypto- 
grams. The puzzle is not particularly difficult. Lord 
Morley implied two things. In the first place, Russia 
might build this railway (or more probably some other 
equally dangerous) against our wishes. In the second 
place, if we venture to thwart her, the diplomatic out- 
look in Europe will be altered to our disadvantage, and 
India exposed to still graver dangers. One might supply 
several conjectural glosses on this warning. Russia 
might approach India through her old project of the 
Seistan railway. She might, even more definitely than 
she has yet done, enter “the orbit of German 
diplomacy,’ and fulfil the wishes of the “ Novoe 
Vremya’”’ by forming a coalition against us. Another 
possibility is that she may join her old adversary and our 
present ally, Japan, in a new alliance, which might 
be, if it were formed, the gravest of all possible dangers 
to India. Japan admits no considerations of sentiment 
in her policy, and it might suit her to-morrow to join in 
an attack on India, as it suited her yesterday to 
guarantee its defence. Count Katsura’s approaching visit 
to St. Petersburg may throw light on this interesting 
possibility. All these guesses may be wide of the mark, 
and, indeed, Lord Morley may not have had any one 
definite risk in his mind. It is safer to confine ourselves 
to what he actually said. 
meaning, that if we were to veto the Trans-Persian 


He said, if words have any 


railway from the outset, Russia, in the present state of 
Europe, might make herself disagreeable to us in ways 
which would involve still graver dangers to India. 

The position is one which occurs not infrequently 
both in public and in private life. You are dealing with 
an unscrupulous and powerful personality who was your 
enemy yesterday. He propounds a scheme which would 
ruin you, if he chose to return to the old relationship 
of enmity. How are you to deal with him? If you say 
“No,” you betray your suspicions, and risk an open 
breach. If you say “ Yes,’’ you are gambling with the 
future, but at all events you stave off the calamity for a 
few years. There is a bare chance that he means no 
harm; but if, on the other hand, he really does covet 
your estate, you have given its keys into his hands. It 
is not an agreeable dilemma. The parallel of the 
Channel Tunnel once more exhibits the difference 
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between Russia and France. We said “ No’’ to France 
with perfect safety. We were dealing with civilised and 
honorable men, who had no arriére pensée in proposing 
the tunnel. They were a little disappointed at our 
refusal, for plain commercial reasons, but they took no 
We dare not say “No’’ to Russia, for the 
simple reason that it is the arriére pensée which is, in 
What is 
her motive? Not to make money; she has no money to 
invest, and will have to borrow abroad to find her 
Not to foster her trade; the Moscow Chamber 
Not to 
strengthen her hold on Persia ; she is supreme already in 


offence. 


her case, the whole attraction of the scheme. 


capital. 
of Commerce has condemned the scheme. 


the Northern sphere, free to build there what roads and 
railways she is pleased to impose, and secure with a 
garrison of 12,000 men. Her motive, as everyone 
admits, was political, and political in this context means 
strategical. Our motive for resistance is also political 
and strategical. But the curse of this whole connection 
pursues us. 
is her notorious infidelity. She is practising a system of 
blackmail, and hitherto it has admirably served her 
ends. Our fear that she might transfer herself to the 
German orbit caused us to connive at her occupation of 
Persia. Our fear of a still graver danger forces us at 
length to be ourselves the accomplices in the building 
of a road which will open India to her armies. Since 
Russia may, in any event, threaten India, we prefer to 
placate her by making the invasion easy. 

This complaisance on our part is not “ silliness,’’ nor 
. It is a perfectly conscious timidity, 


prudent to-day, while it prepares a danger for to-morrow 


even “ madness.” 
which in an earlier generation would have set a Minister's 
critics talking of impeachment. We dare not say “ No” 
to-day. But will it be easier to say “ No”’ to-morrow, when 
the line is surveyed, when the promoters have sunk their 
£100,000 in the preliminary studies, when all the bankers 
and contractors, and steel syndicates of England, France, 
and Russia are reckoning up their profits from the 
If it would be risky to 


exhibit suspicion now, how much more dangerous will it 


handling of that forty millions? 
be then to show our fears? If Russia would resent and 
punish a refusal now, what could induce her to take our 
It is 
not a neat set of plans with exact estimates and levels to 
What she wants is a road to India. 
it will be no consolation to her to have paid her share of 


negative with a better grace some months hence? 
scale that she wants. 


the £100,000 in order to buy from us a negative, not 
“blunt and gruff,” but deliberate and delayed. We see no 
middle course inthis matter. If we mean to say ‘‘No,”’ itis 
safer, and in reality more courteous to say “No” at once. 
In that case, we must look out for diplomatic squalls; 
the European balance will oscillate violently, and we had 
best make haste to conclude our peace with Germany. 
But, at all events, India will be safe on the land side. 
If, on the other hand, we intend to say “ Yes,” we must 
at once prepare for the future. Russia will be perfectly 
amiable while the railway is building. But four or five 
years hence we must have a conscript army ready, either 
in India or at home. The situation which Lord Morley 
has disclosed is, to our thinking, the most risky and the 


most humiliating in the annals of this generation. 
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Public opinion has spoken clearly. It is time that it 
organised itself, not merely in order to insure that the 
answer to this Russian proposal shall be No, but alg 
to make an end, once for all, of our participation in this 


ruinous game of the ‘‘ balance of power.”’ 





THE NEW LIBERALISM AT HANLEY, 
THE result of the Hanley Election is an important political 
event, which needs to be interpreted with some care, 
Reading it in connection with the contests in Hackney, 
Norfolk, Holmfirth, and Ilkeston, we are entitled to say 
that four features of recent bye-elections have now been 
repeated and confirmed with remarkable persistence. The 
first. is that the new land programme has become a first- 
rate political issue. The second is that the attack on the 
Insurance Act has reached its height, and is beginning 
to recede. ‘The third is that the Tory Party is exhibiting 
no such electoral strength as entitles it to claim a verdict 
against any one of the Government’s internal measures 
The fourth is that Liberalism holds the 
promise of the future by virtue of its readiness to face 


or policies. 


the problem of poverty, and to advance its banners 
beyond the point of the moderate engagements and the 
doubtful and tepid tone of Colone! Seely’s campaign at 
Ilkeston. Liberal-Conservatism had its part to play in 
the battle of 1906, when the issue was the defeat of Pro- 
In 1909 we 
Spectator ”’ and the 


tection. Now we enter fresh territory. 


saved Free Trade by dropping the ‘‘ 
Whigs, and showing what were the legitimate aims and 
In 1912, having fortified 


the workmen against industrial injury and sickness, we 


methods of Free Trade finance. 


raise the double question of the tenure and taxation of 
the land. 

The success of this policy depends in a high degree 
not only on the acquiescence and support of the Prime 
Minister, but on the power of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to resume his appeal to democracy. Hanley 
gives a comfortable answer to all and sundry inquiries 
as to where the force of initiative in Liberal thinking 
lies. We are not at all concerned to deny that there 
ought to be moderating influences in party counsels ; they 
exist and should be given their proper place in the general 
But when the sound of the trumpeé 


is heard, the ordering of the line is in the hands of the 


scheme of tactics. 


general who can bring an army into the field, and give it 
A good many 
statements have been made of late about Mr. Lloyd 


the impulse and the habit of attack. 
George’s position in the Cabinet. His position in the 
Cabinet depends on his position in the country, which, 
in its turn, depends on the demand for imagination and 
foresight in the conduct of the affairs of a democracy. 

But how is the relationship 
Liberalism to Labor affected by a situation in which é 


So far so good. 


pretty straight challenge has been thrown down 
aggressive Laborism, and a crushing defeat inflicted 
it? Ifa passing Liberal success were bought at the price 
of a permanent estrangement between the forces of 
Liberalism and Labor, we should put a very heavy dis 
count onits value. The two energies and tendencies in ou 
public life differ in expression and emphasis, but they 
are complementary, not hostile. Nor do we understané 
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that the Liberal headquarters are so foolish, so short- 
jghted, as to desire and court a Liberal-Labor quarrel. 
The Hanley interposition was meant, we suppose, to clear 
the air, and to act as a counter-stroke to that force in 
Iaborism which practically contemplates the wiping-out 
of the older organisation and fixes its hopes on some un- 
thought-out confrontation between pure Socialism and 


the Tory Party. If it has done no more than this, it has 
The miners’ vote has been recaptured for 
Radicalism and ensured for the land programme, and the 
mall Labor vote represented in the main a group of 
anxious and dissatisfied railway men or the old stalwart 
opposition of irreconcilable Socialism. And in one phase 
of constructive politics, the Liberal platform was 
properly differentiated from that of labor. We do not 
divine the reasons why the Labor men opposed Mr. 


done well. 


Outhwaite’s presentation of the case for the taxation of 
It is an integral part of Australian 
democracy, and it is necessary to the finance which 
aims at the relief of production and the taxation of 
“social wealth.”’ 


land values. 


Mr. Finney’s attitude gave his cam- 
paign a topsy-turvy air of conservatism, but in any case 
the Liberal Party could not have adopted it. The 
burdens of the Compensation Act and the Insurance Act 
are heavy on the smaller ratepaying and shopkeeping 
classes, and some sensible relief of the ratepayer is not 
only an act of social justice, but a condition of social 
progress in the poorer urban centres. The single tax is 
not a part of the new land programme, but rating reform 
is, and Mr. Outhwaite’s candidature swept back into the 
Liberal camp many votes that the passing vexation and 
burden of the Insurance Act would have lost to it. Mr. 
Outhwaite’s method was ingenious and attractive. He 
proposed a tax of 3d. in the £ on land values. Such a 
tax, when transferred to income, is in our opinion too 
high; but Mr. Outhwaite was fully justified in his 
comparison of the rating of the workman’s cottage, 
the tradesman’s shop, and the producer’s factory 
with the burden laid upon the rapidly developing 
land on the margin of thetown. He undoubtedly won con- 
verts from all three classes. The contest, therefore, 
has had a double It has given a 
singular resonance and clearness to the new departure. 
And it has made it perfectly clear that the opening of 
the problem of the land offers relief not only to labor, 
With this 
position Labor has, we think, no quarrel of substance. 


usefulness. 


but to the average working ratepayer. 


Mr. Finney had nothing very pertinent to say on the 
politics of the hour. The contribution of Mr. Outhwaite, 
on the other hand, was practical and important. 

If, therefore, Laborism is not aiming at mere anti- 
Liberalism, or reverting to the exploded and meaningless 
tactic of voting Tory to “pay out’’ an inconvenient 
Liberal candidature, the present situation will right itself. 
The Liberal Party has shown that it has fighting power 
and rallying power, that its seven years’ term has not 
exhausted its mandate, and that it still confronts an 
‘sentially feeble Opposition, too inexpert or too timid to 
Utilise its chances and weave its ideals—if it has any— 
into popular thought. The Labor Party is, no doubt, 
arival, but it is a forcing rather than a killing antagonist. 
Its weakness is that it does not always know how to con- 














centrate its whole force on great matters—such as peace, 
armaments, land reform, the minimum wage—in which 
the more serious and concentrated thinking of the Liberal 
forwards eclipses it. Against Liberal Imperialism or 
Liberal Conservatism, it would in the end be victorious, 
and would supplant it, as German Social Democracy has 
supplanted middle-class Liberalism. But it is clear that 
Labor is ill-advised to quarrel with its 
spiritual kinsfolk, and that when the broad ideas and 
policies which we group under the elastic term Liberal 


nearest 


are set up before the people, they retain their attraction. 
Mr. Keir Hardie thinks otherwise; but Mr. Hardie is a 
pioneer, detached for the moment from his main force. 
We confess that we should regard these rival candidatures 
with grave suspicion if we thought that they would lead to 
a deflection of policy, or a permanent antagonism of wills 
In the hour in which Liberalism elects 
to fight Labor as if it were an enemy to the State, its 
representative and persuasive character begins to dwindle, 
and it becomes a mere appetite for office, with per- 


and tempers. 


sonal ambition and unstable opportunism as its base, 
and capitulation to Imperialism for its goal. This was 
not the Liberalism that won Hanley, or has ever had a 


chance with the democracy since Palmerston died. 





THE PANAMA PLEDGES. 


“Tr this work should ever be executed, so as to admit 
the passage of sea vessels from ocean to ocean, the benefits 
of it ought not to be exclusively appropriated to any one 
nation, but should be extended to all parts of the globe 
So wrote Henry Clay, Secretary of State for the 
American Commonwealth in 1826, when the project of 


alike.” 


cutting through the Isthmus of Panama was first contem- 
plated as a feasible project. Twenty years later, Pre- 
sident Polk, recommending to the Senate the treaty with 
New Granada, said: “ The ultimate object is to secure to 
all nations the free and equal right of passage over the 
isthmus,’’ declaring for a guarantee by the great com- 
mercial Powers that the isthmus should be “neutral 
territory.” In 1881, Mr. Blaine, then Secretary of 
State, wrote to Mr. Lowell, Minister in London: “ The 
United States recognises the property guaranty of 
neutrality as essential to the construction and successful 
operation of any highway across the Isthmus of Panama.” 
This two-edged doctrine of equal rights and complete 
neutrality was reiterated in express terms by President 
Cleveland, and later still by President Roosevelt. The 
Hay-Pauncefote Treaty of 1901 was taken, both here and 
in America, to give an explicit confirmation of both 
points. Its language seems quite precise. As to rights of 
use, it says: “ The Canal shall be free and open to the 
vessels of commerce and of war of all nations observing 
these rules, on terms of entire equality, so that there 
shall be no discrimination against any such nation, or its 


citizens and subjects in respect of the conditions or charges 
As to neutrality, it says: “ The 
Canal shall never be blockaded, nor shall any act of war 
be exercised, or any act of hostility committed within it.”’ 
When the United States entered the treaty with Panama 
in 1903, securing the right to construct and maintain the 


of traffic, or otherwise.” 
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canal, it undertook that “the Canal, when constructed, 
and the entrances thereto, shall be neutral in perpetuity.” 

We make these quotations in order to explain and 
justify the protest which our Government has made 
against certain provisions of the Panama Canal Bill 
now before Congress. The Bill at present before the 
Senate Committee proposes to exempt from the tolls to 
be levied for the upkeep of the canal all American 
vessels doing coastwise trade, and all American vessels 
of the mercantile marine whose owners are prepared to 
part with them to the Government in times of war, a con- 
dition which practically all American ship-owners would 
willingly accept. Ships owned or controlled by railway 
companies are precluded from all use of the canal, an 
exclusion probably applicable to Canadian as well as to 
American railways. The net result would be to free from 
tolls all American ships, and to throw the entire cost 
of the upkeep upon foreign ships, a very large propor- 
tion of which are British. 

It is difficult to understand how any respectable 
American statesman could have drafted or can defend 
provisions which appear to violate so plainly their 
pledges and treaty obligations. Some of the weightiest 
of the conservative Senators, such as Messrs. Barton 
and Root, have exposed and denounced in the most 
forcible manner the unfairness of these provisions, 
and the defence made by their supporters appears to be 
of the flimsiest character. It is contended, for example, 
that the British Government, like other Governments, 
gives certain companies subsidies for mails, and in the 
Cunard case for war purposes, and that the proposed 
remission of fees for American ships is nothing but a 
sort of subsidy. But, of course, the answer is that, 
if this is a subsidy, it is precisely the sort of subsidy 
expressly renounced by the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty. No 
analogy, however false, can present even the appearance 
of conforming to the pledge of “no discrimination in 
It is hard 
to imagine how the most obstinate elected body in the 
world, 


respect of charges or conditions of traffic.” 
urged by the of business 
cliques, can so far ignore the remonstrances of their own 
most influential public men and press as to place on 
record so flagrant a breach of international legality. 


least scrupulous 


Less has been said upon this side of the water regard- 
ing the proposal to fortify the Canal. But the act of 
the last Congress in making am appropriation of three 
million dollars as a preliminary contribution towards a 
larger sum, estimated at fifty million dollars, for fortifi- 
cations in the Isthmus is open to the gravest criticism as 
involving a disregard of the neutrality pledge. For if 
” or of “ hostility’ is to be committed 
within the Canal, what is the meaning of this expendi- 
ture on fortifications? Are we to be driven to the con- 
clusion that, having entered by an unscrupulous coup de 
guerre upon possession of the strip of land at Panama, 
hitherto foreign territory, the desire to utilise the Canal 
for exclusive 


no act of “ war 


purposes of national 


commerce and 
strategy has become so dominant a passion in a certain 
order of American politician that he is prepared to defy 
the best public opinion in his own country, in order to 
steal an advantage over his trade competitors and 


to play up to the profitable Jingoism of those who 





are urging this once peaceable nation down the same 
steep slope of reckless expenditure of armament, 
upon which European nations fail to stand? An able 
writer in the “ New York Independent,’’ counting the 
full burden which this bellicose policy will place upon 
the maintenance of the Canal, reckons that it will adg 
some seventeen million dollars to the cost of maintenance, 
making up a total annual expense of thirty-five millions 
upon a project which its stoutest supporters reckon to 
yield a revenue of no more than four million dollars per 
annum. ‘To pay a sum of thirty-one million dollars per 
annum as the price for an express repudiation of one’s 
pledged word, even though the four millions is exacted 
entirely from the foreigner in violation of another set 
of pledges, is surely a poor business basis for an under. 
taking which, fairly executed, promised to do so much 
for the friendly and the profitable intercourse of nations, 

This measure, however, is not yet law. It probably 
owes these highly contentious clauses to- the continual 
temptation of American politicians in a presidential elec. 
tion year to play up to the less worthy forms of American 
patriotism. In any event it would be difficult for the 
Senate to pass the Act in such a shape that they could 
venture to submit it to an international tribunal with 
any reasonable prospect of a favorable interpretation. 





THE POLICY OF THE BRITISH MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

THE annual representative meeting of the British 

Medical During the 

next few days that body will decide what course it will 

recommend its members to take in reference to medical 

treatment under the Insurance Act. 


Association is now in progress. 


Broadly speaking, 
two alternatives are open. The Association may continue 
negotiations with the Government on the present lines, 
or it may instruct its members to withdraw from the 
Advisory Committee, and call upon all medical men 
throughout the country to refrain from taking part in 
the administration of the Act. In any case, the decision 
is a momentous one, and if the latter course be adopted, 
it must eventually bring about changes of a sweeping 
character in the relations of doctors to the State and to 
their patients. , 

Since the introduction of the Insurance Bill, several 
representative meetings of the Association have been 
held, but on this occasion members will, for the first 
time, be in possession of definitely ascertained facts. Sir 
William Plender’s report shows conclusively that under 
the Act medical men may expect to receive a very sub- 
It has long been 
apparent that a large body of the profession has failed 


to realise that a comparatively small sum received i 


stantial increase in remuneration. 


respect of each insured person may be more profitable 
than a larger sum received only from patients, 4.¢., 
persons who actually receive medical attendance and 
treatment. A medical practitioner notes in his books 
cases of persons who have received prolonged attendance 
involving heavy bills, alarmed at the 
prospect of being required to give such attendance in the 
He does 
not realise that this attendance is really paid for by 4 


number of other persons, some of whom consult him 


and he is 


future for a payment of only a few shillings. 
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rarely, and others not at all. The position suggests 
the fable of the farrier who lost a fortune by failing to 
Full 


knowledge of the facts would undoubtedly do much to 


ynderstand the effect of multiplying farthings. 


mitigate the present opposition. 

Sir William Plender’s report on medical attendance 
shows that in 1911 in five towns selected, with the con- 
arrence of the British Medical Association, 171 doctors 
reeived £82,432 in respect of 537,185 attendances, upon 
Allowing for a deduction for bad 
debts, this averages 4s. 2d. per head of the population, 


408,580 persons. 


out of which the cost of drugs, and salaries of dispensers, 
has to be met. 
a doctor received 6s. per person from medical benefit 


If, when the Act is fully in operation, 


and payments from sundry other sources, such as sana- 
torium benefit, the increase would be over 50 per cent., 
assuming he provided drugs at the same cost as at present. 
But for several reasons the real increase will be very 
In the first place, the 4s. 2d. is 
derived from averaging the returns for the whole popula- 


much greater. 


tion, including the upper and middle classes. There was 
presumably no means of computing the average amount 
paid by members of the working classes only, but un- 
The 


average fee per attendance in the five towns was 3s. 1d., 


doubtedly it must have been very much smaller. 


but it is a matter of common knowledge that working- 
class fees are not nearly so high as this. Anything over 
Js. 6d. an attendance is quite exceptional, and a vast 
amount of work is done for fees of 1ls., and even 6d. a 
visit or consultation. 

A further deduction should be made for the fact that 
the Plender scale of remuneration was derived from women 
and children as well as from men. Experience shows that 
these classes require considerably more medical attendance 
than men. Among insured persons, 70 per cent. will be 
men, and 30 per cent. women, the bulk of whom will be 
young, unmarried girls. Add the final fact that the re- 
muneration in the five towns was earned from all classes of 
lives, including chronic and incurable cases, from the 
medical point of view highly remunerative, while insured 
persons will be picked lives, if only for the reason that they 
must be employed or must earn their livelihood by their 
exertions, and it at once becomes apparent that the per- 
sons in the five towns who will receivemedical benefit under 
the Act are now paying far less than 4s. 2d. per head for 
medical attendance and medicines. 

It is fair to anticipate some increase of work, and it is 
of interest to calculate the work that might be required if 
4 population equal to that of the five towns were insured. 
Figures from many sources justify the belief that each 
insured person will, in the future, require on the average 
about one visit from the doctor and three consultations at 
his house or surgery. If an average of half-an-hour a visit 
and ten minutes a consultation be allowed (periods far 
exceeding those given at present), each insured person 
will require one hour’s work from the doctor in the year. 
For this the doctor will receive 5s., or whatever sum 
may be agreed upon. [Each of the 171 practitioners 
would have 2,390 insured persons on his list, in respect 
of whom he would have to give 9,560 attendances in the 
year. If he only worked for 310 days, he would have to 
give 31 attendances a day, say eight visits, involving four 
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hours, and twenty-three consultations, demanding less 
than another four hours. In return for this, he would 
receive, at 6s. per person, £717 a year, less a deduction 
for cost of drugs, while other sources of income, such as 
operations, part-time appointments, midwifery, &c., 
remain untouched. 

Let us take another fact. 


blinded by political prejudice will deny that the Govern- 


Only those who are 


ment from the first has been anxious to meet the wishes 
of the profession without sacrificing the claims of other 
Such an intention is inherent in the whole 
Act. The 


furnished by the numerous and sweeping changes which 


classes. 
scheme of the best evidence of it is 
were made in the Bill, at the instance of the doctors, 
As introduced, 
the Bill did not provide for the free choice of doctor, or 


during its progress through Parliament. 


for the administration of medical benefit by the Insurance 
Committees, or for allowing persons to make their own 
arrangements with doctors, or for the recognition of local 
Medical Committees, or for a large measure of repre- 
sentation of the medical profession on the governing 
bodies; and it did permit persons of any social rank to 
become voluntary contributors. These are now limited 
by income of £160 a year. In all the other matters the 
wishes of the profession have been substantially met. 
The British Medical Association has been generously 
represented on the Advisory Committee, and provision 


been the 


practitioners of experience on the Insurance Committees. 


has made for appointment of general 
Even as regards remuneration, in spite of the remark- 
able findings of Sir William Plender, the Government has 
expressed its willingness to increase the original provision 
on due cause being shown. It cannot in any way be said 
that the Government has failed to lend a sympathetic 
ear to the representations made to it. 

The opposition to the Insurance Act is of a kind with 
that which always arises when interference with an 
established order is threatened, even though that inter- 
ference may be for the benefit of the classes concerned. 
The opposition of the cotton spinners to the use of 
machinery came from an ignorant class, like the opposi- 


tion of the farmers to legislation dealing with cattle 


disease. But the obstruction of progress is not always 
ignorant. The resistance to the abolition of purchase 


of commissions came from persons of education, and quite 
recently the lawyers have been charged, with some justice, 
with thwarting every movement towards legal reform. But 
the medical profession has a better record. It has itself 
proposed and helped to carry into law measures for 
improving the public health, for removing private 
patients suffering from infectious diseases to municipal 
hospitals, for raising the status of midwives so that 
they have in many cases supplanted doctors, and 
other steps calculated to diminish the income of the 
private practitioner. The opposition of the medical men 
to the Insurance Act is based upon an error, which is the 
more excusable as it has been sedulously fostered by 
a section of the Unionist press. A great and learned 
profession will only add to its dignity by admitting that 
a mistake has been made, and that the time has come 
to return to the earlier and wiser tactics of conciliation 


and negotiation. 
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Life and Letters. 


“THE HEART OF DARKNESS.” 


Tue Devil’s Paradise on the Putumayo, as it has been 
revealed in Sir Roger Casement’s report, is nothing new 
to our readers. Just a year ago (July Ist, 1911) we were 
able to give them an insight into this foul den of greed, 
lust, and cruelty beyond the imagination of hell. It 
had come to our knowledge that the first visit of Mr. 
Consul Casement (as he then was), in company with an 
independent commission which the Peruvian Amazon 
Company was reluctantly compelled to send out, had 
more than confirmed the previous rumors of horror. And 
while we join with all the world in the highest gratitude 
to Sir Roger Casement, whose courage and accuracy have 
again, as in former years on the Congo, exposed one of 
the most hideous crimes among mankind, we must not 
join others in forgetting that the first news of the truth 
came through two American travellers, Mr. W. E. 
Hardenberg and Mr. W. B. Perkins, who were them- 
selves robbed and narrowly escaped murder at the hands 
of the Company’s agents. 

Less than four years have passed since then, but 
their report was met as the inconvenient exposure of 
abomination is always met when it threatens public or 
private interests. | Not only did the London Board (it 
was an English Company with Julio César Arana as 
managing director) absolutely deny the charges and 
suggest the ‘‘ indirect purposes’’ always imputed to 
honorable men who drag such deeds to light, but the 
Peruvian Legation supported both the denial and the 
suggestion with all its official power. It will be remem- 
bered that Dr. Leigh, the Dean of Hereford, was 
compelled to withdraw a reference he made to the 
Company in a public speech on May 30th, 1910, and to 
apologise for his supposed mistake in speaking evil of 
a British Board which numbered among its members 
people that move in ‘‘ the highest society.’? Dr. Leigh 
has his revenge now; and so have the two Americans 
whom Arana and his gang in London attempted to brow- 
beat into silence. But who can say whether the whole 
infernal business might not have been hushed-up and 
forgotten but for the courage of our contemporary 
“Truth ’”’ in publishing extracts from the Americans’ 
evidence, and but for the persistency of the Anti-Slavery 
Society in pursuing the charges and refusing to be put- 
off with the customary denials? 

And now, after Sir Roger Casement’s second visit 
last winter to Iquitos (the chief Peruvian town on the 
Upper Amazon, and the port of the rubber trade), Sir 
Edward Grey, being convinced that the Peruvian Govern- 
ment has made no serious efforts at reform, but that the 
atrocious system is still maintained, although the British 
Company is wound up, has at length published the report 
in full. We need not go into the details of this appalling 
revelation. Apart from passages that are unprintable 
outside of Blue-books, the daily papers of last Monday 
gave sufficient extracts to prove the character of the 
whole. The report is, in fact, only an unanswerable 
confirmation and an almost unendurable extension of Mr. 
Hardenberg’s unpublished narrative, from which we were 
able to quote last year.’ We suppose it to be, and we 
hope it may remain, the most awful document ever 
received and published among the records of any Foreign 
Office in the world. We do not mean that similar 
cruelties have never been perpetrated before, and are not 
being perpetrated now. No mortal will ever know the 
horrors of the African slave-trade, prolonged through 
centuries, and who can be sure what the thick veil still 
drawn over regions of the tropics, now being exploited 
by Europeans, may conceal, when the accidental lifting 
of one little corner of it exposes scenes like these? 
We bear in mind only too clearly the misery of the Congo 
under King Leopold’s régime ; we know well the atrocious 
system of slavery still prevailing in Portuguese Angola, 
and, till within the last year or two, supplying the labor 
for the cocoa plantations of San Thomé; and we have 
only rather less distinct knowledge of the abominations of 
Mexico’s Yucatan and the Valle Nacional. But in the 


a 
— 


| cool atmosphere of an official document, issued with the 
| authority of a responsible Foreign Office, we have never 
read anything to compare for horror with Sir Roger 
Casement’s detailed and substantiated account of rubber. 
collecting by agents of a British Company under the rule 
of the Peruvian Government. 

As we said, we cannot here speak of the indescrip. 
able forms of brutality practised by the Company’s agents 
upon a singularly docile and inoffensive race of Indians 
nor of the other barbarities, such as starvation in an 
atrocious form of stocks that strain the legs far apart, semi- 
drownings, semi-hangings, hideous mutilations, innumer. 
able executions by beheading or shooting, partly for the 
one main crime of shortage in the supply of rubber, but 
frequently also for sport, to ‘‘ make the road pretty,” 
or even to supply food for men and dogs. We will only 
speak of the floggings, which are the commonest and 
least filthy of the punishments, though men and women 
frequently die under them, especially as their raw flesh 
soon becomes infested with maggots, and gives out such 
a stench that the victims are shot. Even of the flogging, 
we will only give one brief instance. It is from the 
evidence of Evelyn Batson, one of the British subjects 
whom the Company engaged from Barbados, and used 
chiefly as floggers and executioners for the native 
Indians. On page 104 of the Blue-book we read :— 

Q.—Were women flogged? A.—I have seen them flogged 


there (i.c., in a station of the Company called Abisinia), but 
not for ‘‘ caucho ”’ (i.e., rubber). 

Q.—What were they flogged for? A.—They were flogged 
if they had a son who did not bring enough “ caucho”: if 
it’s a little boy—too little to be flogged—they flog the mother. 

Q.—You saw mothers flogged like that? A.—yYes, sir. 

Q.—With their little son standing by? A.—Yes, sir. 

Q.—Would the women cry when they were flogged? 
A.—Yes, sir; they cried. 

Q.—And did the little boys cry when they saw their 
mothers flogged? A.—Yes, sir; they did, sir. 

Q.—How many have you seen flogged like that? A.—I’ve 
seen plenty, sir. 

Q.—All within the last few months? A.—Yes, sir; up to 
the time I left it were going on (i.e., up to July or August 
1910). 





That last sentence—and there are many of the same 
kind to support it—overthrows the pleas put forward in 
an official message from the Peruvian Government 
through their Chargé d’ Affaires in London last Tuesday, 
that these crimes were committed in remote regions, 
before 1907; and that, as the Government has sent out 
one commission for punishment, and is sending another 
for reform, such crimes are no longer committed, and the 
welfare of the Indians is assured. Not only does the mass 
of evidence disallow such excuses, but it is significant 
that, though 237 warrants were issued, only nine 
criminals have been arrested, and all but one of these 
are mere servants to the main criminals themselves; also 
that the commission of reform has not started yet, and 
can offer no promise of amendment till next year. It is 
only too evident from the Bluebook that no serious 
improvement has been made or attempted. Sir Edward 
Grey writes to Mr. Bryce in Washington :— 

“That Sir Roger Casement has heard that Arana, the 
man who had got up the British company here, was saying 
that as soon as what he called ‘this fuss’ was over, the 
natives would be set to work again, which meant that the 
remnant left would be exterminated.” (January 23rd, 1912.) 

And in his report of his second visit, Sir Roger 
Casement himself writes (Feb. 5th, 1912) :— 

“The Indians were openly spoken of as having been 
‘demoralised’ by the visit of the Company’s Commission and 
myself, and their return to the immediately profitable labor 
of collecting wild rubber, under practically the old conditions, 
was announced as the first step of the local management to 
restore the Putumayo to its normal condition of healthy and 
profitable exploitation. 

“It was abundantly clear that the Company, or those that 
locally controlled the Putumayo in its name, having recovered 
from the shock of exposure and fear that followed the visit 
of the Commissioners and myself in 1910, had determined to 
retain forcible exploitation of the Indians as their right by 
conquest and their surest means of speedy gain.” 

The speedy gain appears to have amounted to some 
thing between £1,000,000 and £1,500,000 since 1900, the 





yield enormously increasing after 1902, reaching its 
maximum in 1906 (the year before the British Company 
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was floated), and amounting to about 4,000 tons in all. 
The whole of the trade has been carried on with England, 
and in British ships, and the native population, esti- 
mated at 50,000 in 1906, had fallen to about 8,000 last 
year. The trade with England continues unabated. 
Last April seventy-five tons of rubber were shipped from 
Iquitos, and in about six years it is estimated the whole 
native population will have been wiped out. We can 
only hope that British investors enjoy the taste of their 
dividends, for at every meal they sit at a cannibal feast. 

The Duke of Norfolk and other prominent people 
have now issued a letter asking for about £15,000 to 
establish a Roman Catholic mission on the Putumayo— 
the Roman Catholic being the only form of mission per- 
mitted by the Peruvian Government, in their anxiety to 
maintain a purity of doctrine among the natives. If 
served by honorable and courageous men, any mission 
would be good, and it would for the first time prove to 
the Indians that Christianity is not necessarily 
synonymous with murder, torture, and bestiality. But 
what we want to know is why are such human fiends as 
Arana, Agiiero, Normand, and the others that are men- 
tioned in Sir Roger Casement’s report, still allowed to 
live? Here we have a gang of no common murderers, 
such as are hanged at assizes, but of monsters, steeped in 
every filthy crime, all the foulest forms of murder, and 
acruelty that sickens the imagination. Yet they pursue 
their way ; they continue to thrive, and hope for better 
days when “the fuss” is over. Is there no way of bring- 
ing to justice a pack of were-wolves, whose very existence 
leaves a stain upon mankind, and induces despair of the 
human race? 





THE REPRESENTATION OF INTELLIGENCE. 


CoNnsISTENCY is a Latin virtue, and it would be difficult 
among English politicians to find a single group which 
would be at pains to claim it. To all of them politics 
is the art of compromise, and while they talk of their 
principles, they mean by them rather a tendency of 
thought and a habit of mind than any set of beliefs which 
could be formulated in so many general statements. 
They do not nail their theses to the Church-door ; they 
have done well if they nail their colors to the mast. Our 
Liberals are always in a via media; our Socialists are 
revisionists who are for ever revising, and among our 
Conservatives it is a rare intellectual delight to discover 
in a stray Cecil or Percy a passing recollection of the 
claims of authority and passive obedience. In the most 
trenchant of English Radicals one may detect a lurking 
vein of sentimental Conservatism. Few men came nearer 
to consistency than the late Sir Charles Dilke; yet on 
the very subject on which he chiefly affected a doctrinaire 
and unbending rigor of logic, he toyed with one amusing 
vagary of opinion. In the matter of the franchise he 
was a pillar of the straitest adult suffrage creed. He 
would hear neither of compromise nor of partial evolu- 
tion. But while he drafted his model Bills, and wrote 
his theoretic pamphlets, he used to plead for the retention 
ofone anomaly. He would have liked to keep the owner- 
ship franchise as a picturesque survival, and an 
expression of the natural man’s attachment to the soil. 
He would have allowed a man exiled in the tropics to 
retain his vote and his effective citizenship so long as 
he owned a freehold of English land. There is some- 
thing, we believe, of the same regretful regard for 
tradition in the feeling with which many Liberals regard 
the approaching disfranchisement of the Universities. 
They cannot defend their attachment to this particular 
tradition by any figment of theory or even by any cogent 
argument from expediency. They will not obstruct or 
resist the inevitable change. But its accomplishment 
none the less inspires no positive satisfaction, and even 
kindles a mild regret. 

The feeling, if we try to analyse it, amounts, we sup- 
pose, to this, that intelligence is entitled to some special 
Tepresentation in a democracy whose politics are already 
sufficiently vulgarised, and to what other constituencies 
can we look for it? Historically, we should question 
whether any consideration of this sort explains the special 





representation of the older universities. They were great 
land-owning corporations in an age when land was the 
basis of a freeman’s rights. They were quasi-monastic 
bodies at a time when mitred abbots sat by right among 
the peers. They included a large resident population, 
which did not share in the franchises of any burgh. It 
was the distinction of some of their representatives in the 
last century which explains our present sentiment 
towards them. Their recent record has, indeed, been 
rather disappointing. Mr. Lecky was the last scholar 
of real eminence to sit for a university. Among their 
present representatives there are only two men who are 
personal forces. But Sir Edward Carson would be even 
more at home in an Ulster constituency, and with the 
final collapse of the Unionist Free Traders, even Lord 
Hugh Cecil might find a seat in a cathedral town. The 
defeat of Mr. Harold Cox, when he stood for Cambridge, 
seemed to dispose of the theory that we have in the 
Universities a specially tolerant electorate, indifferent to 
party ties, and ready to choose as its representative a man 
of distinguished intellect, for the sole reason that his 
highly individual views deserve to be heard. The gradu- 
ates of Cambridge turned out to be in this matter as 
prosaic as the manufacturers and operatives of Preston. 
They chose a representative to voice their own opinions. 
Even a man with two votes is rarely disposed to waste 
one of them. The notion that one ought to choose a 
member because he is a person of notable intellect and 
defiant individuality is indeed in flagrant contradiction 
to the whole theory of representative government. Such a 
man may be an ornament to the House of Commons, but 
he is not the spokesman of his electors. If we were 
in earnest with this notion of securing a special 
representative for trained intelligence, we should 
not be content to apply it in a fashion so half-hearted. 
We should imitate the Belgian system, by which a 
plural vote is conferred on every man who possesses a 
diploma of a professional education. The democrat who 
understands the real working of politics knows very well 
that however much he may equalise the external condi- 
tions of political power by his formule of “ one adult one 
vote,’ and “one vote one value,’’ intelligence and 
wealth will continue to be the chief forces of the most 
modern community. The mass of voters, each counting 
for one at the polls and no one for more than one, are 
simply the raw material which intelligence and wealth 
work up into parties and public opinion. The intelli- 
gence which cannot impress itself upon the less educated 
crowd has failed to pass a test more crucial than any 
examination. Every doctor, lawyer, teacher, and 
clergyman, if his intelligence and education are worth 
anything at all, possesses a multitude of plural votes and 
presumably deserves them. The votes of the simpler 
men whom he can influence are worth to him in political 
power a dozen University qualifications. Oxford and 
Cambridge are represented not merely by the four lordly 
members who sit in the House. They have played a 
great part in electing almost every English member. 

For our part we are inclined to think that the vague 
claim for the representation of intelligence might turn 
out to mean, if Wwe could subject its advocates to a 
Socratic process, a demand for something more definite 
and more important. What we all want to have repre- 
sented is not so much our intelligence as our ideas. 
The political philosopher and the working man who 
agree in their conclusions may be adequately repre- 
sented by the same Member, and the learned Socialist, 
who reads his Marx in the original, can do more with his 
ballot-paper than the dock-laborer. The intelligence 
which is merely conscious of having extremely elaborate 
reasons for agreeing with the plain man, has no species 
of grievance under the present system. The real injustice 
is not to the brain, but to the idea. Our electoral 
machinery, built up to fit a historical two-party system, 
took no account of ideas. It was meant to satisfy the 
rivalries of two traditional teams or factions in a single 
governing class. The appearance of a third party 
has already exposed its inadequacy. But not less 
serious than the obvious mischief which comes from 
triangular contests at present, is the obscurer effect 
which it exerts in repressing the natural evolution of 
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opinion within a party. We have seen the Tory Party 
captured for Tariff, Reform, because a large minority 
within it dared not, without prejudice to its other 
opinions, express its views at the polls. A similar 
cleavage might arrive to-morrow in Liberalism on ques- 
tions of Imperial policy, and in the same way the 
dissentient section would have to choose between the 
smothering of its own opinions and the temporary defeat 
of the entire progressive movement. The latent fissure 
in both the chief parties, but specially in Liberalism, on 
the question of woman suffrage is another illustration 
of the same difficulty. Because that single issue cannot 
be fought out frankly at the polls, the party machine 
exerts its influence to suppress it, with results which 
cruelly embitter the whole controversy, and may in the 
end unduly defer the solution. 

For all these evils there is only one adequate remedy 
—the adoption, not of the second ballot with its clumsy 
multiplication of polls, but immediately of the better 
though still inadequate expedient of the transferable 
vote, and frankly and finally of proportional representa- 
tion. The controversy in France over the Bill which has 
just passed the Chamber by a great majority, has been 
extremely illuminating. It has set in sharp conflict the 
democratic theory with the Jacobin tradition. The 
genuine revolutionary spirit which M. Clemenceau inter- 
prets is far from being Democratic. It is the will of a 
Republican and. Anti-Clerical Party with definite 
dogmas, which sees in the State only an instrument for 
its own triumph—a triumph to be secured by a free vote 
when that suffices, by “making the elections’’ and 
official pressure whenever that is necessary, and in the 
last resort by intimidation and civil war. To the demo- 
crat, on the other hand, the State is a community which 
settles its affairs by debate, and measures opinion by the 
counting of heads. The good democrat hopes for the 
triumph of his own’ opinion, but his faith in evolution 
and in the slow influences of persuasion and experience 
causes him to recognise a less interested ideal as ultimate 
—the triumph of free opinion, whatever it may be. 
Self-government is, in the long run, more impor- 
tant than good government, and a right decision 
due to gerrymandering or coercion may, in the 
end, work more mischief than a foolish resolve 
which was at least the outcome of free debate and a 
popular poll. In this contrast lies the real issue between 
Jacobins and Democrats, and the test of it is their 
attitude to proportional representation. A Jacobin 
would deliberately invest a governing party with 
authority to go beyond opinion. A democrat asks for 
the exact execution of a mandate clear enough to be 
capable of interpretation. We are less conscious than 
the French of the ultimate implications in our con- 
troversies. But among ourselves the issue, if less 
dramatic, is hardly less clear. On the one hand is the 
machine which can secure a certain action, sure to be 
followed by a corresponding reaction, whose whole aim is 
to mobilise mass opinion, to standardise currents of 
thought, and to obliterate scruples and principles in the 
interests of solidarity. On the other is the ideal of a 
community thinking with a more consecutive logic, and 
subject to less violent fluctuations because at every 
moment it has weighed the whole body of its organised 
opinions. That is the real representation of intelligence. 





AN OLD DIARY. 


Drary-writine holds its own as the most attractive form 
of human expression. No kind of writing is so varied, 
because the motive of the writer counts for so much. 
In fiction, history, essay-writing, travel, science, and 
even letter-writing the intention is obvious, and success 
depends largely on knowledge, creative power, and style. 
But a diary may be lacking in all these, and yet be the 
most complete picture of the human being behind. It 
may be written as a story of personal experience, as a 
record of public events, as an introspective self-analysis, 
or as a safety-valve for emotions. If it is pretentious 
and insincere it is worthless. It must be spontaneous; 





reckless and indiscreet, if necessary ; self-complacent or 
self-condemnatory, according to character ; but never self. 
conscious. It matters a great deal whether the writer is 
only communing with himself or whether he has an 
audience in view, and writes for publication. No doubt 
the best diaries that have ever been written from the 
point of view of self-revelation will never be published, 
or have been burned. 

The eighteenth-century diary, from which quotations 
are given below, seems to stand alone. It has not the 
smallest historical or literary value to suggest a com- 
parison with the great journalists, Evelyn, Pepys, or 
Fanny Burney ; there is no amusing gossip such as may 
be found in Greville or Creevey; it may not have the 
psychological interest of Marie Bashkirtseff, or the 
philosophic interest of Amiel. But, as a human 
document, its originality, startling candor, and we may 
add style, make it unique. 

This Diary was kept by Dr. Rutty, a Dublin doctor 
and a Quaker, the writer of ‘‘ some books of great repu- 
tation ’’on medical subjects, who died in 1776. He did 
not trouble about the public events of his day. He did 
not think it worth while to record the passing incidents 
of his own life. He was concerned solely with combating 
two besetting sins—temper and greed—and he felt that 
a faithful record of his lapses would help him in his 
struggle. He never thought, year by year, as he made 
his laconic entries, which filled two thick volumes, that 
any eye but his own would see the pages. It is, as the 
extracts of five years show, a story of failure, and yet 
we can easily picture the writer as a charming impulsive 
man, essentially spiritual-minded in his unflagging con- 
flict with his very human failings, truly Christian in his 
real humility, and quite Tolstoyan in his honesty. 


(Each sentence represents the entry of one day.) 


1753.—Two sudden transports of passion. 
Feasted with moderation. 
Mechanically morose. 
Perverse without cause. 
Morose on trifles. 
Indulgence in bed an hour too long 
Twice unbridled choler. 
Brittle on a slight provocation. 


1754.—Tolerable patience under bad usage. 

A little perverse. 

A transport of anger, in which I struck my servant. 

Weak and fretful. Licked spittle in two places; insolent 
in two others. 

Very perverse’ on fasting. 

A little impatient of contradiction. 

Feasted a little beyond the holy bounds, and was most 
righteously chastised by a subsequent sickness and diarrhea. 

A fit of anger from a mistake. 

Feasting, nearly moderate. 

The (tobacco) pipe enslaves. 

Feasted beyond holy bounds, with two dear, bewitching 
friends. 

A compotation, scarce within the holy bounds; as, indeed, 
unless one most resolutely seclude himself, it is not easy to keep 
within them strictly. 

Snappish on hunger. 

Feasting pretty well limited. 

Feasting beyond the holy bounds. 

Morose.—An ebbing time with regard to fees. 

Feasting, rather beyond the holy bounds. 

Snappish. 

On fasting, much discomposed through some cross events, 
concluded with feasting scarce innocent. 

Very morose. Feasting tolerable. 

Very brittle on a small occasion. 

Brittle again. 

Anger too impetuous. 

Patience exercised in the detention of fees. 

Scolding too vehement. 

A poor, dull, sickly day; indigestion and choler. 

An hypochondriac obnubilation, from wind and digestion. 

A feast, scarce innocent. 

Cross on my servant’s deafness. Anger rose too high for 
want of bridling early. 


1755.—A little perverse on a surprise. 
Ate too much to-day. To eat and drink to live is the point. 
Feasted, not innocently, in not refusing the bumper; how- 
ever, retired soon. 
A second feast-day; rather over-done again. 
A little scolding, with too much emotion. 
A little ruffled on provocation, though but little eruption 
in words. 


Ate too much; was too cross. 
I feasted pretty moderately; but, with this notable differ 
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ence in solitary and social eating, that in the last I eat more 
like a swine. 

A sudden eruption of ferocity. 

Frappish, unrighteously, twice this morning. 

On a little neglect and injustice, fretted too much, for 
want of bridling the first motions. 

Irritated too much on an unseasonable call. 

Fawning to superiors, insulting to inferiors. 

Flatulent and cross on a slight occasion. 

Choler reigned in the morning. 

Quick to anger. 

A black evening; a fit of downright anger on a supposed 
injury, and, for want of timely resisting, it proceeded. 

Vexed sorely and inordinately by a call on a hot day. 

Doggedness sticks. 

Contempt from a patient, and pretty calm under it. 

Dogged. Ate too much. 

Told a lie in haste. 

A vexatious message in wet weather, at which I repined 
unrighteously. 

Fretted on a small occasion. 

A hasty word, and false to my servant. 

Snappish on a call to a child, which, however, I answered. 

Feasted beyond bounds. 

Feasted a second time with little satisfaction. 

Inappetent and morbidly peevish, with lassitude and cold- 
ness. 

An over-dose of whiskey. 

A dull, cross, cholerick, sickish day. 

Eleven patients, and not one fee, and my patience abused 
considerably ; I muttered a little. 

O’ for more patience and no snapping! 

A sudden disappointment, not quite well sustained. 

A feast again, to my hurt, and some little grief. 

Learn to repine less at small evils and flea-bites, thou 
pitiful Jack-straw ! 

A little vociferation to a servant. 

Vicious complaisance, though in one solitary glass only. 

Anger, on importunate and ill-timed teazing for money, 
cast a gloom on this whole day. 


1756.—A fierce answer to a tolerably civil question. 

Base usage from a patient utterly unworthy of attendance. 
I resented it enough. 

A frappish cholerick day. 

A sudden recoil, I doubt more than nervous, on a sudden 
attack from a pauper. 

Still snappish. 

Choler with cause in the morning, and without cause in 
the evening. 

Horribly dogged and cholerick. 

Feasted to the utmost bounds. 

Sinfully cholerick on a slight provocation, for which I am 
to ask forgiv eness to-morrow. 

Choler in the morning with little cause, in the afternoon 
with apparent cause, but amplified by mistake. 

Much incensed on a small occasion. 

Cross in the morning from fasting, not only mechanically 
from bile, but immorally. 

A little of the beast in drinking. 

Feasted rather beyond bounds. 

Too dogged. 

Feasted a little piggishly. 

Anger to a too great degree. 

A fatigue and late dinner, and drank beyond the holy 
bounds. 

Choler, merely on an unseasonable call from a poor man. 

A feast, wherein a little swinish. 

Mechanically dull, listless, and cross. 

Feasted beyond the holy bounds. 

Dinner, bread, water, and saffron-cakes. 

Mechanically, shamefully dogged. 

Dogged on a certain rencounter, but soon relented. 

Lost a fee pretty contentedly. 

O my doggishness and snappishness with my servant ! 

Feasted: idle punning wit not enough discouraged. 

Still morose. 

I received great contempt from a patient with much 
patience, whilst smart at home where I had power. 


1757.—Dogged last night and this morning. 

A little swinish at dinner and repast. 

Dogged on provocation. 

Very dogged or snappish. 

Ate too much yesterday. 

Snappish on fasting. 

A little swinish at dinner. 

Sickness on a feast. 

Cursed snappishness to those under me, on a bodily 
indisposition. 

On a provocation, exercised a dumb resentment for two 
days, instead of scolding. 

Scolded too vehemently. 

Dogged again. O my weakness ! 

Piggish at meals. 

Unrighteously snappish. 

Vaporish from indigestion: our feasts have a sting. 

Drank to the utmost bounds, if not beyond. 





Head-ach, the just result of yesterday’s excess. 
Lived to drink; and the head-ach a most rightepus 
consequence. 
And so he continues ‘‘ brittle,’ ‘‘ snappish,’’ and 
‘* frappish ’’ to the end, and constantly feasting ‘‘ beyond 
the holy bounds.’’ But we should have liked to know 
him. He must have been a delightful man. 





HOLIDAY WEATHER. 


Ir is not merely weather that makes us long to be on 
holiday, but properly taken, it gives us holiday-mood in 
the midst of business. Heat expands and cold contracts, 
wherefore, said the schoolboy, the days are longer in 
summer and shorter in winter. It expands civilisation 
till half its bands burst. Even our insular iciness melts, 
and strangers no longer ‘‘ gorgonise ’’ one another ‘‘ from 
head to foot with a stony British stare.’’ It cannot be 
done, when we are without waistcoats and in alpaca coats 
and Panama hats. Late augurs of correctitude almost 
wink at one another in the streets, and we all look at one 
another with a new kindliness as though we were parts 
of an universal picnic. If it were no more, it 
would be such a topic as we have not had for a long 
time, for an excess of sunshine is an altogether greater 
subject than the mere negative topics of cloud, 
showers, and even persistent rain. We can grumble 
about it, of course, when it seems to melt too much, but 
what a delicious grumbling it is about too much of a 
good thing! It is as though a man, lately poor, were 
heard to say, ‘‘ Bother the money. There is no rest 
from taking it, and paying it into the bank.’’ 

The garden demonstrates that this heat-wave is more 
seasonable than the one that occupied a large part of 
April. Nothing droops now, as every leaf did then at 
the hottest part of the day, though now a north-east wind 
dries off a transpiring, respiring, perspiring world at 
a great rate. The pores of grown leaves are not so open. 
Just as truly as the seed-leaf differs in shape from the 
later ones, the July leaf has a July function for July 
work, differing as the work of a normal April differs 
from that of July. The law of the plant is our law too. 
Each of us must imbibe to replace what we expend, the 
flower elegantly through its roots, we otherwise. The 
heat only distresses those who. carry into it their cold- 
weather speed and those who meet it with unplacid mood. 
It must be taken like a hill, on the lowest gear, the top 
not longed for, but welcome when it may come. Hurry 
is not good even when it leads to a long chair and a cool- 
ing drink. Even a sitz bath in cold, young Teign, 
delicious as it is on such a day as this, may be less politic 
than a spread-eagle in the sunshine. We have gone 
about our gardening with a stroll tuned to the tempera- 
ture of these dog days, perspiring and drying as Sol 
would have us do, and it has been quite well with us. 
In fact, nothing energises like sunshine when it falls on 
a recipient surface. It is the excessive giving-out of 
work at the time of its taking-in that kills. 

It is the change in the children that astonishes most. 
Their energy, misdirected as much of it is, exceeds ours. 
In the heat-wave, their reluctance to take even the 
greatest pleasure that. demands a little exertion is quite 
pathetic. It is a shame to propose such pleasures to 
them. It makes even themselves wonder what can be the 
matter with them. Here is another rob-life like that 
unpleasant disease, sleep, that kills us before our time 
every night. How if the mid-day siesta could save a 
little of the night from the maw of sleep? That would 
be a real plan for the children, as it is for the little 
rabbits flung down at mid-day in their bushes, safe from 
their arch-enemy, Forceps, the fox-terrier, who is a limp 
rag on the shaded stones of the court-yard. Afternoon 
school for the child should be automatically abolished as 
soon as the thermometer marks seventy in the shade. 
The mortality returns should teach that, for the alarming 
up-leap of infant-diarrheea is the one great blot that 
mars the record of our delightful summer weather. 

Nothing is more universal than the vertebrate siesta 
on a hot day. ‘‘ Down the sleepy roadway sometimes 
pipes a chaffinch,”’ says Meredith of a hot day, evidently 
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in April. Never pipes a chaffinch when the sun blazes in 
July. It is a complete mystery where all the birds can 
have got to. The kestrel may be somewhere, though not 
here on his immense beat for grasshoppers; a family 
party of mistle-thrushes would be no great surprise; 
turtle-doves may be tasting whortleberries a hundred 
miles away, for we have seen them flocking when the 
moors reeked with sunshine. But here the only bird in 
view is a willow-wren peeking about a sycamore, where 
no doubt the aphides are breeding like the sun-froth they 
are. It is the acme of good weather for insects. The 
commercial bee may be at home if at mid-day the white 
clover nectaries have dried up, but every other gauze- 
wing contributes its hum or the flicker of its wings to the 
ringing monotone of a blue sky. The grasshoppers, 
newly come into their instrumental heritage, shrill in 
throbs like the cocalas of more southern lands, and some 
of the quiet butterfly tribe have a habit of clicking their 
wings when the sun gets into their ‘‘ bones.’’ That other 
sound, like the popping of fairy artillery, is not the 
crackling of a fire that has spontaneously sprung up in 
the scorched grass; it is the bursting of gorse pods, 
whose seeds must be shot well out in order to find an 
open place to grow in. It is pardonable to suppose, as 
many do, that it is the sound made by lizards’ jaws as 
they snap up flies. 

Lizards are not quite so numerous as all that, but 
there are plenty of flies. From what unlimited source 
of supply do they sentinel the whole country, so that 
wherever a human head presents itself it is at once the 
centre of a black whirlwind? How can the billion- 
million live if the mere myriad is so eager to suck up the 
perspiration provided by a chance dot of humanity in a 
waterless continent? If the man is foolish enough to 
fight for peace, how the flies enjoy it. The more exertion 
on his part, the more sweat and the greater their drink. 
The right plan seems to be to bare the brow and let them 
mop, rejoicing a little when a cool-winged wasp comes 
and snatches away one of the rabble. Count the tickling 
feet that alight upon you, and they are wonderfully few ; 
as someone has said, using the fly simile, all troubles are 
when they really face them. 

We admit that philosophy fails us with the biting 
flies. The deep hum of the “ cleg,’’ ‘‘ bull-dog,’’ or 
‘* old-maid,’’ as one particular villain is variously called, 
unnerves us almost as much as it unnerves the horses and 
cattle. Not quite so much, because this horse-fly is 
exceedingly easy to kill. As soon as it settles, it is so 
absorbed in its work, which takes a little time to get 
under weigh, that you can crush it without any guile 
of approach. The carter’s boy kills them by dozens every 
hour, and as long as the carter’s boy is in attendance, 
the horse’s interest in the sport seems to outweigh his 
fear of the fly. But when he is at graze the fly drives 
him frantic. His galloping becomes a menace to every 
other living thing. A shady tree and a good long tail 
give him peace; better still a companion with another 
long tail, so that they can stand head to stern and swish 
one another’s faces, as well as each his own flank and 
sides. If Socrates had been the kind of gad-fly that 
drives the cattle headlong round the field, he would have 
been of little use to the community. Yet, mark what 
may follow from its ministrations. The cow attacked by 
““ breeze ’’ may retire to the recesses of the brook, and 
there, standing knee-deep in the water, defeat the subtler 
and more dangerous designs of the heel-fly or warble. 

How nicely the sun is doing our work for us as we 
rest through his warmest efforts. He is ripening our 
wheat and apples, setting the tomatoes, settling the 
weeds. All summer we have hoed them, and they have 
grown as cheerfully on their sides as upright. Now, a 
stroke of the hoe has left them inevitable victims. The 
slightest favoritism gives the crops supremacy. The deep 
roots of our favored ones are in the rains that fell before 
St. Swithin, the leaves rejoice in floods of food from 
above and from below. Here are flowers to rejoice the 
soul, and here will be fruits of especial value to the body. 
Where there are not so many flowers, so much sunshine 
may fester into less desirable things. That is the fault 
of those other places. The crowded works of man are 
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not at their best at such a time as this. If it lasted 
indefinitely, they would have to be rather drastically 
remodelled. Even a little of it makes most of us rebels, 


Short Studies. 


A REPLY 


To My Man FRIEND WHO WROTE TO ME arreR My 
ENGAGEMENT. 

Yes, I am really engaged. Not without difficulty, not 
without consideration, long and serious, did I venture 
to take a step so irrevocable, so pregnant with unforeseen 
possibilities. And it had to be made quite alone, 
Hitherto in all decisions which I felt involved matters 
of consequence, I have had someone to whom I felt it was 
possible to go for advice, and recently, of course, that 
person was yourself, but here I had to make it alone, 
no one was able to help, only in silent communing of the 
spirit was the decision made. And the result is that I 
have pledged myself for the remainder of life to love and 
obey one man above all else. 

But what a different relation from that which was 
established between us! Ours was the friendship which 
is only possible in a state of society where an ideal of 
the equality between the sexes is at least faintly recog- 
nised. Such relations were alone within the limits of 
toleration when education and culture had refined the 
brute passions inherent in humanity. They were poasible 
only when that culture had brought two minds upon 
planes of thought and feeling, if not identical in every 
detail, yet possessing a common intellectual outlook upon 
the problems of life—religious, political, and social. No 
topics save that of love were ‘‘ taboo,’’ and our minds 
ranged freely over many fields of speculation. And, as 
I look back, I cannot but reflect that we did endeavor 
to thresh out the questions with evident sincerity, marred 
as they necessarily were by immaturity of thought and 
experience. In many cases, however, I recognise that 
the conclusions at which we arrived are confirmed by 
riper judgment. This I attribute not so much to 
exceptional qualities of mind or to extreme sensitiveness 
of intuition as to the way in which every side of a question 
was debated. 

It is here that I think you were most useful to me 
in my development. Woman as I am, I recognise that 
we do not possess a man’s capacity for logic and reason- 
ing. The judgment of a man is slower in working than 
a woman’s. It has to be painfully and carefully arrived 
at. No forward step is taken until the ground is 
surveyed and the consequences reckoned, and constant 
intercourse with you increased enormously my powers in 
that direction. 

You allude to the ‘‘ Rules of the Game,’’ and the 
‘* Treaty ’’ ; rules which never were formulated, a treaty 
that was never signed, and yet neither ever infringed 
de facto or de jure. [Oh!—Ed. Nation.] We always 
“played the game,” and the only umpire we 
needed was the love and respect between us; 
greater, more permanent, more enduring than that 
based on physical attraction. I never had any 
illusions concerning you. You were no hero to me, no 
romance clothed your figure either when present or 10 
my thoughts. I conceived of you as a being entirely like 
myself, almost part of myself, and I treated you as such. 
The consequence was that in public and in private our 
attitude towards each other was the same. The touch 
of your hand produced no thrill, the sound of your voice 
caused no hidden chord in my heart to vibrate. Only 
in every situation I had the deepest respect for your 
opinions and views, and I delighted to be in your 
company. 

This is, I suppose, an episode in our lives now closed. 
Over it, as over our childhood’s dreams, our adolescent 
imaginings, we must write the word “ finished.’ 
Finished, but the memory of it will cling to us as those 
other dear memories do. When, as the years roll on; 
and we see the young generation growing up around us, 
and the thought that we are becoming out of touch with 
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the youth of the world comes upon us, we shall look back 
with ever-increasing joy and, reflecting on what we did 
and said, be filled with gladness that Fate allowed us to 
meet and to enjoy sweet converse in that period when it 
is the sweetest. a 

Perhaps it will be our lot to see like relations arising 
in our children. As society becomes more cultivated, 
jess narrow, less absorbed in mere pleasure, less hide- 
bound by class-prejudice, surely there will be more 
opportunities of contracting such friendships, and I can 
imagine no way more calculated to inspire both a deeper 
regard, a truer idea of real friendship than that which 
has existed between us. 

I have just written ‘‘ which has existed,’’ because 
[am afraid that my new relations compel me to sever 
the link. Not that I feel any disloyalty to the man I 
sm to marry might ensue, or that you and I are incapable 
of continuing our intimacy on the same terms, but 
because a new chapter is opening in my life which I dare 
not attempt to read, and I desire to have the utmost 
freedom under the changed conditions. 

Thus, then, I bid you farewell. If we meet again, 
it will be merely as acquaintances. I ask you not to 
answer this letter. Let it be the last. The path we have 
walked together has been very pleasant; no regrets mar 
the beauty of its extent, and I wish so to keep it. I want 
no weeds to grow on its walks, no shadow to darken its 
surfacee—the place where you and I have walked is holy 
ground ; let us ring it about with all the guards we may, 
no one must intrude. 

Farewell, then, friend of my youth! Whatever life 
has in store I shall go forth better fitted, more hopeful, 
more confident for having been with you. . 





Att. 


THE ALLIED ARTISTS AT THE ALBERT HALL. 


| nave served many times on juries of selection for 
modern exhibitions. I am quite certain that both my 
fellow-jurors and myself always thought we were con- 
sientiously performing an important function, and that 
after our labors were over, the sheep-fold and the goat- 
fold presented a totally distinct appearance, with an 
undeniable superiority in the former. It is a hard thing, 
therefore, to have to confess that our labors were futile, 
if not mischievous. But the Indépendants and the 
Albert Hall seem to prove that all this sifting and 
slecting have no conspicuous effect on the general level of 
an exhibition, except to render it more uniform and more 
mediocre. The Indépendants at Paris is by far the most 
interesting annual show of modern pictures. Only there 
can one hope to see what is vital and moving in modern 
art. And this is the strange, the inexplicable thing, that 
while there is a great deal of rubbish, even the average 
standard of accomplishment is not conspicuously different 
from that of the selected Salons. At the Indépendants 
one could make a very good Academy out of the first 
dozen cubicles, a very good New English Art Club out 
of the next four, and then beyond that there is a whole 
‘ries of rooms which are at least more interesting than 
anything that can be seen elsewhere. 

It is evident that there is no need to impose a 
standard at all; the average good sense of the individual, 
if you put him on his honor, as you do in these non- 
juring exhibitions, is sufficient to establish a standard 
that does not sink below that of the Academies and 
Salons. Of course, if these have reached absolute zero, 
that might explain the whole mystery, but whenever I 
have served on juries we have had the illusion that we 
were forcing the standard to unparalleled heights. 

All this is not to say that the exhibition at the Albert 
Hall is anvthing marvellous, but that its failings are not 
those one would expect. There is an immense preponder- 
ance of solid, sound, discreet, and conscientious painting, 
karcely any fireworks, and a serious lack of courageous 
‘periment. 








The Albert Hall is an ideal building for an 
exhibition of this kind. Nowhere can sculpture and 
large decorative painting be seen better than in the arena, 
and the circular gallery is perfect for pictures of moderate 
size. Unfortunately, our artists have not yet seen the 
opportunities of the arena; if only they did, we might 
have a really expressive art of design. One artist, and 
one only, Mr. Wyndham Lewis, has risen to the occasion 
presented. His design of a Kermesse, originally 
intended for the Cave of the Calf, the new Cabaret 
Theatre, is the only thing that survives the ordeal of 
being placed in such ample surroundings. All the rest 
of the pictures disappear—they might have something to 
say in other surroundings, but they do not attain to any 
sufficient constructive unity to impose a definite idea 
here. Mr. Lewis, on the contrary, has built up a design 
which is tense and compact. His quantities and volumes 
have decisive relations to one another: long before one 
has begun to inquire what it represents, one has the 
impression of some plastic reality brought about by 
deliberately intentional color oppositions. When we 
begin to look more closely, we find indeed that the rhythm 
of these elementary geometric forms is based upon the 
rhythm of the human figure. The rhythm is not merely 
agreeable and harmonious, but definitely evocative of a 
Dionysiac mood. For the moment, doubtless, many 
people will fail to allow themselves to be influenced by 
this design, simply because they are not accustomed to 
exert the passive attention to such a rhythmic disposition 
of abstract units of form as this art demands. They are 
familiar enough with such an attitude in music, but they 
are apt to turn crusty when it is demanded of them by 
a painter. Fortunately, in the Albert Hall there is a 
method by which any willing spectator may get a new 
appercu of such methods of design. Let him look down 
into the arena from the gallery, and at this vast distance 
he will not be disturbed by the absence of merely 
descriptive form, and may see how expressive of a par- 
ticular mood this abstract harmony is; also, it may dawn 
upon him that it has singular force and beauty of color. 

I wish I could speak as highly of Mr. Epstein’s 
statue of “ Maternity.’ I have every sympathy with 
Mr. Epstein’s tastes and ideas. I see a possible defence 
for every step that he takes in realising them, but, alas, I 
miss the one thing without which all this intelligence, this 
devotion, and goodwill must fail—the quality of vitality. 
Mr. Epstein has all the right receipts; more, he has dis- 
covered them for himself, and not taken them at second 
band, but his work is made by receipt, and the terrible 
fascinating fact remains that a work of art can never be 
made even by the best or the most up-to-date receipt. 
It is terrible that such a talent and such force of 
character and intellect as Mr. Epstein has should remain 
ineffectual. What we want is a receipt for the artistic 
use of receipts, and that no professor among us, not even 
at Munich, where they have all but realised the chemical 
synthesis of art, has yet discovered. 

Except for Mr. Wyndham Lewis’s design, there is 
not much Post-Impressionist work of importance. Mr. 
W. B. Adeney’s ‘‘ Omnibus ”’ (710) and ‘‘ Landscape ”’ 
(712) are serious and full of promise. Miss Helen 
Saunders’s ‘‘ Portrait’’ (459) shows a real feeling for 
planning the structure of a design, and is excellent as 
far as its unambitious presentment of form goes, and 
Mrs. Vanessa Bell’s “ Monte Oliveto’’ (800) shows a 
delicate and personal feeling for design and proportion. 

But the honors of the main gallery belong 
to Mr. Walter Sickert’s pupils. These all have 
certain common characteristics. They all know 
how to express their feelings about matter in 
paint; they attain solidity, simplicity, and directness. 
Their art is eminently discreet, sober, and sincere ; where 
they fail is, I think, in that they spy upon Nature with 
a view to catching her out by ingenuity. They watch 
for some unexpected and odd disposition of things which 
may reveal a witty incongruity or a charming impro- 
bability. They care a little too much about painting, 
and not quite enough about things. They are much too 
good craftsmen ever to be pretentious or clever or self- 
conscious. But if they have the virtue to forget them- 
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selves, they have an obtrusive conscience which prevents 
them from forgetting their craft in mere amazement at 
the spectacle of life. This lack expresses itself most in 
the general quality of their design. The disposition of 
the forms is always agreeable and harmonious, but it is 
not often significant. The unity is too lax, too complex, 
and too subtle to produce any effect by itself. The design 
is only expressive by implication from what is 
represented, and not directly. 

Two ladies of Mr. Sickert’s group have lately held 
a show of their own at the Carfax Gallery. My notes on 
this exhibition were unfortunately delayed, and I take 
this opportunity of quoting from them what is by now a 
retrospective criticism. 

The work of Miss Ethel Sands and Miss A. H. 
Hudson is singularly accomplished and complete within 
the narrow limits which their modest ambitions have set. 
It is a frankly feminine art; it is surely a hopeful sign 
that women artists are at last confessing to their sex. 
Miss Hudson has not completely found herself as yet. 
Her London studies are serious and conscientious but 
scarcely personal, but a portrait of herself and a view 
of the stables at Newington (No. 27) suggest much 
greater possibilities than she has yet realised. Miss 
Sands has exploited her talent more thoroughly. Her 
concern is with matters of taste, the just apposition of 
a few clear, bright notes of color, enveloped in an 
atmosphere of discreet intimacy and comfort—a narrow 
world, perhaps, but the one she knows and feels, and her 
wisdom in being content with it is rewarded ; for within 
this world she is mistress. Here she can combine and 
arrange and invent with a certainty and delicacy that 
are delightful. What is most encouraging is the evidence 
of distinct progress from the rather allusive and vague 
treatment of the earlier interiors to the positive achieve- 
ment and definite statement of clearly felt relations in 
such works as ‘‘ Hyacinths,’’ ‘‘ Japanese Slippers,’’ and 
‘““ Red Azaleas.”’ 

I must return after this digression to the Albert 
Hall to call attention to an admirable painting by Mr. 
Claude Walker, ‘‘ A Heat Stroke’’ (48a). This is 
extraordinarily straightforward and sincere work, with 
scarcely any obvious preoccupation with style, and is full 
of the promise of a definite and original individuality. 

There is also a picture of the ‘‘ Coronation of H.M. 
King George V.’’ (799), by a Mons. Fernand Piret, 
which should certainly be considered as the ‘‘ picture of 
the year.’’ It seems perfectly calculated to satisfy our 
more flamboyant patriots. King George is seated 
between a live lion and an admirably groomed unicorn ; 
the ghostly presence of a Divine figure is seen directing 
the Archbishop in the act of Coronation, while the 
spiritual assistance of the more popular Kings and 
Queens of England is appropriately indicated. Can it 
be that the Hntente Cordiale has brought us the fervid 
allegiance of a French artist, or—the alternative, which 
in face of the picture it is almost impossible to eliminate, 
is too horrible for utterance ? 

Rocer Fry. 





Pictures of Trabel. 


A LITTLE TOUR IN FRANCE. 


In a recent number of “The Nineteenth Century,” 
Mr. Frederic Harrison wrote of a vanished Europe in a 
way that made one’s mouth water. He described his 
travels in the ’fifties and ’sixties of the last century : 


“In things visible, France was much as it had been at the 
Restoration of Louis the Eighteenth in 1815. Each de- 
partment, almost each village, had its local costumes and man- 
ners; the old provincial life, as described by Balzac, Hugo, 
Erckmann-Chatrian, was in full career, with its markets, fairs, 
ducasses, and pilgrimages. The churches and cathedrals were 
still undefiled by the hand of the restorer, and were full of 
honest worshippers. Sixty years ago, every village was a new 
picture, a fresh romance. Ah! the dear, picturesque fisherfolk 
of Calais, Dieppe, Boulogne, Havre, Honfleur, and all the 
ports along the coast of Normandy and Picardy. . . . The 
markets of Boulogne and Caen. Bayeux, or Rouen, were glow- 





ing and moving panoramas of quaint costumes, manners, and 
appliances such as Prout and Turner loved to paint, and Bér. 
anger to sing of. We, of those unsophisticated days, saw 
foreign parts as Byron saw them, or Heine, or young Ruskin 
as Sterne, Goldsmith, Thackeray, and Hawthorne, and Landot 
once knew them, in their warm glow and infinite variety 
of color and form. The glow, the variety, the local color, are 
all gone.” 
The writer must be pardoned this long quotation, 
He himself first knew foreign parts, not sixty, but thirty 
years ago. He remembers his first sight of Rouen as a 
boy. In comparison with what it is to-day it was still 
Turner’s Rouen. In his own experience he has seen 
enough to be able to appreciate the greatness of the 
change which Mr. Harrison describes, to understand 
something of the incredible happiness of those “old 
travellers ’’—‘ the young Ruskin,’ or Hans Andersen 
coming down from the North through Switzerland and 
Germany into Italy, or, most delightful of all, Goldsmith 
going about old France, and in that happy country 
paying his way with his flute. Something, no doubt, must 
be put down to middle age—in Mr. Harrison’s case, old 
age. They are irrecoverable, those holidays of youth in 
some fantastic country of Cockayne, which is neither 
Cornwall, nor France, nor England; those ancient 
roomy inns, the savor of the dishes cooked by Mrs. 
Goldencombe at the sign of Roland and the Artichoke. 
Still there is much truth in Mr. Harrison’s lament: 
“Europe has become standardised—brought'to one dull 
conventional pattern—and that although each nation is 
watching the others as showmen watch their performing 
lions and tigers.’’ His article is so interesting that we 
cannot resist one more brief quotation. He describes 
the Europe of 1851 :— 
“There had been no European war for thirty-six years, 
and there was a vague sense that war between nations was a 
thing of the past. There was no sense of bitterness 
hetween nations that was apparent to a traveller.” 


A Christian man, a good European, indeed could 
get from between the lines of Mr. Harrison’s paper 
everything which he could desire. Oh! happy Europe 
of the little States, before the coming of the evil day of 
Empires and machines. But such regrets are vain. 
Even Mr. Chesterton sorrowfully admits that we cannot 
restore the Heptarchy. 

‘‘ We shall not wake with ballad strings 
The good time of the smaller things, 


We shall not see the holy kings 
Ride down by Severn side.” 


The writer with an old companion of many 
wanderings, a friend of more than five and twenty 
years, set forth, alittle time ago, on a little tour 
in France. They went from North to South, in 
third-class carriages, by casy stages of journeys of 


five francs. They went first to Rouen. “ Rouen,”’ said 
a gentleman from Bradford, obligingly, to the writer, 
“the centre of the French cotton trade.’’ It is indeed; 


the old beautiful town is gone. But the churches remain 

—the three great churches, Notre Dame de Rouen, St. 
Ouen, St. Maclou. There are no churches like Gothic 
churches, and there is no Gothic like Rouen Gothic, 90 
at least the writer thinks. They give him an impression 
which he seizes—or which seizes him—nowhere else. 
The Church of St. Ouen in particular, it always seems, 
should have been dedicated to the Holy Spirit. It seems 
an expression of that third dispensation, that transcen- 
dent and perfect illumination dreamed of by the Abbot 
Joachim of Flora, and so many medieval mystics. 
There is, so to speak, a tranquillity, a great serenity in 
its Gothic aspiration. 

Our next stage was to another old love, Chartres. 
The writer can only write very simply of these things he 
loves so much, he has no power of discussing details, no 
technical information to give; but how surprising, how 
miraculous, the medieval Church was, as we see it in its 
works at Rouen or Chartres! Ah! that mingling of 
earth and heaven, those Trees of Jesse, those Jacob’s 
ladders, those signs of the zodiac, those forests of ston®, 
those walls of glass! These churches were built by and 
for the whole people, to reflect and express the whole 
life of man. The Latin Church, after the sixteenth 
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century division, no doubt became less free and vital, 
jess large and imaginative; it became military, rigid, 
mechanical. At present one fears for the separated 
Church in France, that the worshippers in these glorious 
fanes may still more dwindle into a narrow sect. The 
carved Gospel in stone around the choir is a stupendous 
work. The faith of those ages seems to have secured 
the value of the present and of work done in it, the im- 
portance of which was not dwarfed by the contempla- 
tion of an earthly picture. 

The town of Chartres itself was very pleasant in 
the October days. There is a charming stroll by the 
river with its many bridges. The street bears the sinister 
name “ Rue de Massacre.’’ The inn-keeper was vague 
in his answer to inquiries as to the meaning of the name. 
“Du Temps des Révolutions,’’ he replied. There are 
here and there old figures of the Saints on the quaint 
houses. We noticed, in particular, a little colored St. 
Bartholomew with a very business-like knife. 

Vendéme was our next halting-place. This was a 
sreat pilgrimage place in the old days. It possessed the 
relic of “ the Holy Tear ’’ shed at the grave of Lazarus. 
This was destroyed at the time of the Revolution. Thefront 
of the church here was a new possession. In all Gothic 
there can be nothing more lovely than it is. The haw- 
thorn branches live and grow, the sap rises in them and 
breaks into flowers. Here and there among the living, 
twisting boughs are the real creatures of God, not dread- 
ful Romanesque monsters, but “every beast and bird 
that in his jargon sings and cries,’’ as Charles of Orléans 
heard them in the spring. The men who carved this 
front were sculptors, as Charles of Orléans was a poet. 
How they loved the real world and actual living things! 
You may see here the owl, the kingfisher, the squirrel. 
There is, above all, a snail, the daintiest of snails, the 
entire and perfect chrysolite of snails.. Afterwards, 
down in the South, at Rocamadour, we found his living 
prototype. Walking out along the valley in the hot 
sun, we found on a tall flower-spike the pink, delicately- 
chiselled shell of just such a snail. Doubtless, in the old 
days, an ancestor of his travelled the long journey from 
Rocamadour to Vendéme, and climbed up among the 
flowers and leaves of the portal, where he has re- 
mained until this day. It was Saturday morning when 
we left Vendéme, and a dark-eyed little girl with a red 
rose, carrying a great round ring of fresh-baked bread 
or cake, with a gilded crust, wandered up and down the 
church, asking for the sacristan. She had brought the 
pain béni for to-morrow’s mass. 

The pain béni, like so many pleasant things, seems 
to belong to the North, to Normandy, and to the Isle 
of France. At least we did not see it farther south. At 
Vendéme one bids farewell to Gothic churches. For the 
Romanesque the writer confesses he does not care. From 
Vendéme, we went, rather mistakenly, to Angouléme. 
The larger French towns, as Mr. Harrison laments, are 
ruined by “railroads, factories, steam, electricity.’’ 
They should only be visited if they contain great 
treasures of art like Rouen. The places printed in 
smaller type on the maps, such as Caudebec, Ribérac, 
Rocamadour, out of which one can wander immediately 
into lovely country, are still delightful. In these short 
journeys one had the pleasant sense of getting always 
further south, of more luxuriant vines, of southern trees. 
One found, too, still going on, under the surface, “ that 
old provincial life’’ described by Mr. Harrison’s 
novelists. This came out in turns of speech caught here 
and there, and (the reader will pardon us) in old-world 
oaths. “ Sacré-Bon-Dieu-de-Bon-Dieu,’’ said a country 
station-master good-humoredly as he rectified a mistake 
about a ticket. 

_ _On our way to Périgueux we halted at Ribérac, a 
joyful little southern town, quite smothered in vines. 
The country about it is fruitful, and happy, and lovely. 
he peasant farmers here must be happier than Lincoln- 
shire potato kings. As we walked back into the town 
from a ramble in the country, a peasant joined us who 
seemed the very spirit of content and blitheness. He 
went with us by the vines and walnuts, under the great 
green solemn walls of poplars. He was highly amused 
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at our having come so far, to wander about these country 
roads. He chirruped like a cricket. He talked about 
the fruit trees, about “la sémence des blés,’’ the sowing 
of the wheat that was beginning. He had never been at 
Périgueux. As he left us in the twilight a bell tinkled 
in the distance. “ C’est l’Angélus de St. Martin,’’ he 
said, cheerfully. 

About the ‘“ Grand-Saint-Front,’’ the edifice at 
Périgueux which restored Mr. Belloc’s faith, silence is 
perhaps best. It greatly depressed the writer, and had 
an altogether evil effect on his companion. (This per- 
haps in his case was partly to be attributed to the final 
severance from English tobacco and other creature com- 
forts still not altogether unattainable in the North.) 
Still, we shall always think kindly of Périgueux. One day 
when we were there was market day, a southern market 
with stalls of strange fruits and fungi, the pomegranates 
and capsicums and ctpes. Amid the throng a 
woman was playing a concertina while a man sang 
a ballad of the loss of “La Liberté,” to that 
touching air of Breton pardons, the indescribable 
“ Paimpolaise.’’ We could have listened for ever. To 
such an air in old-time market towns, wandering ballad 
singers may have sung in the last years of the sixteenth 
century a “ Lament for the Duke of Guise.’’ Walking 
out from Périgueux, too, we saw a flight of cranes moving 
southward. They would come back in February, a 
peasant told us. He asked if we came from Spain. He 
had seen many English. “Ils sont des hommes, comme 
les autres,’’ he added, philosophically. 

It was by a happy chance we saw Rocamadour. It 
had always been a shrine desired, but we had not thought 
of it this time. As we were leaving the hotel at Péri- 
gueux for Limoges a friendly waiter said, ‘ Messieurs ont 
vu Rocamadour?”’ and we laid down our bags. It proved 
to be quite accessible. We arrived at midnight at Brive, 
and partook at the buffet of a truly Méridional meal of 
hare, pheasant, mushrooms, and sweet cakes. In the 
morning the rain poured down, but again it was market 
day, and the southern character of the place and popula- 
tion nothing could disguise. People were going about 
with strange carts of fruit, with awnings over them, and 
cages of birds hanging beneath. Mules had replaced 
horses. Everybody was most anxious to direct us to the 
chapel of St. Anthony, the only pilgrimage place of this 
great Saint in France. He is very illustrious. Every- 
one knows, for instance, that while preaching at Padua, 
by an astonishing prodigy, he was also present at Lisbon. 
We found the chapel closed. A very sympathetic baker’s 
boy, who had expatiated on its wonders, sighed at our 
disappointment. “ Eh! mon Dieu, mais c’est interessant, 
eh! mon Dieu, mais c’est joli,’’ he said. 

We will not speak of Rocamadour. This was really 
a very great experience. It was here, in this village in 
the rock, that in the year 1166 the body of Zaccheus 
“L’ami de Notre Seigneur’”’ was found, perfectly pre- 
served. The name means “the Rock of the Lover.” It 
is the oldest pilgrimage place in France. We will not 
attempt to describe the lowering shrine, with its many 
chapels, nor the great flight of steps up which so many 
pilgrim feet have passed. Nor will we name the de- 
lightful inn, which, to our own great advantage, we shared 
with another pair of travellers, of whom the landlady told 
us in a whisper, “Ils sont des gourmets. Ils ne pensent 
qu’a leur bouche.’”’ Immediately beyond the village 
street was the Southern nature—the lizards, the cicadas, 
the butterflies, the snail of Vendéme. 

We will say good-bye to the reader at Poitiers. This 
is the pilgrimage place of Ste. Radégonde. All this 
region is filled with memories of old English kings. 
Henry Courtmantel and Eleanor of Guienne and Thomas 
of Canterbury are names immeasurably old; but when 
they came as pilgrims to her tomb, Ste. Radégonde had 
been dead eight hundred years. There is in her church 
a little shrine called “ Le Pas de Dieu,” enclosing a stone 
marked with a footprint of Our Lord, left upon it as the 
Sacred Figure vanished from her sight. One knows not, 
indeed, upon what to rest the mind, if not upon the 
thought that the footsteps of the Eternal have been set 
in the great space and wilderness of time, and that the 
passing and the mortal has been taken into God. 
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Letters to the Editor. 


THE LANDLORDS AND THE STATE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—May I briefly reply to the accusations against 
landowners as a clases made by “H. W. M.” 

History written for political purposes is notoriously 
untrustworthy, and breaks down when original documents 
are examined. In 1778 an Enclosure Act was passed for 
Killamarsh, Derbyshire, and I happen to have an appli- 
cation to the principal landowner for his interest by a 
would-be commissioner, and the reply thereto. This con- 
tains the following sentence: ‘Pray make Mr. Baxter 
sensible how much it is his duty to avoid all partiality ; 
so that I, who wish only for justice, cannot be more 
displeased by anything than that, even in my own favor.”’ 

“H. W. M.” is equally incorrect in stating that the 
English aristocracy repudiated their feudal obligations to 
the State and to the poor. It is true that a great part 
of the land was held by military service of forty days in 
the year, but about 750 years ago the King found it more 
profitable to commute this service for a levy equal to about 
one penny per acre. The other feudal dues were abolished 
in the time of Cromwell as being anti-democratic, and the 
Restoration Parliament, for good reasons, accepted the 
abolition. .The 8o-called “Land Tax’’ of 1692 was im- 
posed primarily upon personal property and offices of 
profit, only the residue being charged upon the land. 
Assessments for relief of the poor and for rates generally 
were originally upon income of every kind. In all these 
cases men of wealth from other sources than land have 
successfully evaded paying their share of the common 
expense, and apparently they are now starting a new cam- 
paign by which they will not only avoid all contribution 
towards social reform, but will actually make a profit out 
of it. It would be much better to fight the next general 
election upon housing reform, for upon the necessity of this 
we are all united.—Yours, &c., 

Grorce R. SITWELL. 

Renishaw Hall, Derbyshire. 

July 16th, 1912. 


THE FRENCH BIRTH-RATE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Tur Nation of July 6th did not reach me in time 
to enable me to reply last week to the letter of “G. W. S.” 
The figures which I gave were taken from the official census 
returns, and were quite accurate; but I plead guilty to the 
use of the term “ birth-rate,”’ instead of “ population-rate.” 
The figures given by “G. W. S.” do not seem to be at 
variance with my statements, except on one point; I said 
that the birth-rate declined up to 1891, that it rose again 
between 1891 and 1901, and declined again after the latter 
year. “G. W. S.” confirms these statements. The only 
statement in my letter that does not stand is that “the 
birth-rate reached its lowest level during the five years 
beginning in 1886”; I should have said that the increase in 
population was lowest during this period. This one inac- 
curacy hardly justifies the assertion of “G. W. S.” that my 
facts have gone by the board, and my inferences with them. 
Nor do the statistics given by “G. W. S.” justify what 
appears to be his contention that secular education is the 
cause of the decline in the birth-rate, which I attribute to 
economic causes. Perhaps “G. W. S.” will explain how the 
“steady and practically uninterrupted decline ” in the birth- 
rate from 1872 to 1890 can be attributed to secular education, 
seeing that the law establishing secular education in the 
national schools was passed in 1882. And how does he 
account for the rise in the birth-rate between 1891 and 1901? 
The children who went to school for the first time in 1882 
were all old enough to be parents before 1901. The figures 
given by “G. W. S.” confirm my statement that secular 
education has nothing to do with the matter, one way or the 
other, and that the cause must be sought elsewhere. 

It is undeniable that the Catholic Church teaches that 
the voluntary restriction of families is a sin, but it is equally 
undeniable that French practising Catholics, as a body, 
restrict their families like other people. If the French clergy 





have ever made a serious effort to use the enormous powers 
given them by the Confessional, in order to prevent such 
restriction, they have certainly not succeeded ; but I do not 
think that they have made any serious effort, perhaps 
because they know how useless it would be. Voluntary 
restriction is especially prevalent in the very classes which 
are most under the influence of the Church. The Arrondis- 
sement of Paris which has the lowest birth-rate is the Eighth, 
one of the most wealthy, fashionable, and Catholic districts 
represented in Parliament by M. Denys Cochin. If the clergy 
of the Madeleine, St. Augustin, or St. Philippe-du-Roule 
took it into their heads to refuse absolution to those of their 
penitents who restrict their families, they would not have 
many penitents left. 

The fact that there is a relatively high birth-rate in 
Brittany and a low one in certain irreligious Departments 
does not prove much; there are other differences between 
the Bretons and the inhabitants of the Departments in 
question, who are among the most intelligent, sober, and 
thrifty of the French peasantry. “G. W. S.” tells us that 
Normandy has a very low birth-rate ; but Normandy is not 
irreligious, unless it has changed very much during the 
last three years, although it is no doubt becoming less 
religious. Until about three years ago, I was constantly 
in Normandy, and knew its rural districts well; practising 
Catholics were then in a large majority, but restriction of 
families was practically universal. A friend of mine who 
lives in a rural district of Seine-Inférieure, pointed out to 
me, some eight or nine years ago, that no family had more 
than one son; if a family had more than two children, it 
was because the first two or three were daughters—a farmer 
working his own land being naturally anxious to have a son. 
In that district, nearly everyone was a practising Catholic, 
It would seem, then, that the two factors of Catholicism 
and Alcoholism exist in Normandy and Brittany; but the 
former has a low birth-rate and the latter a high one; one 
must conclude that neither of these factors is the deter- 
mining cause, although I still think that drunken and thrift- 
less people are more inclined to have large families than 
sober and thrifty people, and I should have thought that this 
was the general experience in every country. 

I may have been mistaken in saying that Finistére was 
the least religious Department of Brittany; I said so on 
the authority of someone who knows Brittany well, and who 
says that the influence of the Church is gradually declining, 
and that the decline is most marked in Finistére and 
Morbihan. In any case, the fact that there is a relatively 
high birth-rate in Finistére and Morbihan and a low one 
in Ille-et-Vilaine does not support the view that secular 
education is the cause of a low birth-rate; for Finistére 
and Morbihan are the only two Breton Departments in which 
the secular schools have gained in recent years at the expense 
of the Catholic schools. In Ille-et-Vilaine, as in all the 
other Breton Departments, with the two exceptions men- 
tioned, there has been an increase in the pupils of the 
Catholic schools, and a decrease in those of the secular 
schools. 

The net result, then, of the letter of “G. W. S.” is that 
I am convicted of the inaccurate use of a word; but I do 
not think that he has disposed of my conclusions, which 
were (1) that the exodus from the country to the town 
continues and increases; (2) that the cause of a low birth- 
rate is economic. It was, by the way, chiefly to immigration 
into the towns that I attributed the decrease in the rural 
population of Brittany, so that there is no serious difference 
between myself and “G .W. S.” on this point. If I thought 
that the influence of the Church, or any moral influence, could 
raise the birth-rate, I should be happy to say so; but I am 
convinced that all experience shows that belief to be 4 
dangerous delusion. 

A word of explanation to Dr. Dunlop. I do not think 
that a low birth-rate is in itself an evil, or that restriction 
of families is undesirable. Provided that the population 
slightly increases, or at least does not decline, there is no 
cause for alarm. Although the actual birth-rate seems to 
have been higher in 1886-1891 than in 1906-1911, the situa 
tion was better in the latter period, since the increase in 
population was larger and quite sufficient. But it is evident 
that, if in any nation the population began to decline, and 
continued to do so, that nation must inevitably become 
extinct. I think that there is a danger of this in France, 
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and ultimately in other countries in our present economic 
conditions, although there has not yet been an actual decline 
in the French population in any quinquennial period, and 
«Gg, W. S.” exaggerates, as his own figures show, in saying 
that the decline of the birth-rate “ has continued at an ever- 
accelerated pace”’ since 1901; in fact, the birth-rate has 
been practically stationary since 1907. 

If, however, the economic conditions, and in particular 
the economic status of women, were such that all women 
could have the children that they wished to have, the danger 
would, I believe, be entirely averted. There would not be 
too many children, for the restriction of families will cer- 
tainly continue.—Yours, &c., 

R. E. D. 

July 17th, 1912. 


THE CAUSE OF EUROPEAN UNREST. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—In your issue of the 6th inst., Herr Wickmann 
charges the French people with being the cause of European 
unrest, because ‘‘ France clings to ker old ambition to recap- 
ture Alsace-Lorraine.’’ As no one better qualified has come 
forward, may I be allowed, as one who has been in close 
touch with French pacificists, and who has had several 
Alsatians amongst his best friends, to urge some considera- 
tions on the other side. 

The lovers of peace in France, and they are numerous, 
were placed in a cruel dilemma by the annexation of forty 
years ago. That annexation was regarded by them, and must 
surely be acknowledged by all impartial observers, as a sin 
against the modern conscience, which can never admit that 
it is right to transfer populations from one allegiance to 
another without their consent. Thousands of Alsatians 
“opted ’’ for France, quitting for ever the land of their 
birth, to which they were deeply attached, because they loved 
still better the greater Fatherland whose culture and genius 
were their spiritual inheritance. The great majority of 
those who remained continued to feel themselves Frenchmen, 
and the harassing restrictions to which they were subjected 
only served to accentuate their detestation of an alien yoke. 
Would not your correspondent feel the same if his portion 
of Germany were forcibly severed from the rest; and would 
he be reconciled to his fate by proof that his rulers had been 
the chief culprits in the beginning of the quarrel, or that 
his ancestors had once belonged to the conquering nation? 

These facts have made it very difficult for the most 
peace-loving Frenchmen, even so brave and consistent a 
pacificist as the great leader who has just passed away, 
Frédéric Passy, to ‘‘ declare that France unreservedly 
acquiesces in the boundaries of 1871.’ To do so would seem 
like turning their backs on their own brothers, who cherished 
the natural hope that some day and somehow there might 
be a reunion in the old home. Is it any wonder that ‘‘ no 
responsible French statesman has yet dared’ to make such 
a declaration of acquiescence ? 

Time, however, has brought about considerable changes. 
The hopelessness of the situation, the upgrowth of a genera- 
tion cut off from intercourse with France, the large German 
immigration, the development of German industry, aided by 
German technical education—all these have contributed to 
alter the position, and I have been told by an Alsatian 
friend with strong French sympathies that a plébiscite would 
doubtless to-day yield a decided majority for Germany. 

One thing remains to be done for the settlement of the 
question. Already there has been a notable abatement in the 
rigor with which the Reichsland was formerly ruled, and 
an instalment of Home Rule has at last been granted. Let 
this be completed, and the people of Alsace-Lorraine will 
no longer have any practical grievance. To the French 
People, the masses of whom hate the very idea of war as 
sincerely as the masses in Germany, it will be a welcome 
relief to be freed from the honorable obligations which they 
feel towards their separated compatriots so long as these 
are in any degree oppressed and deprived of their natural 
rights of self-government. French Chauvinists will be left 
without plausible grounds for agitation, and the talk of 
tevanche, which has long been discredited, will be finally 
Tepudiated. Europe and the world will be benefited, and 

rmany herself may obtain some relief from the burden 











of militarism which the unjust action of her rulers in 1871 
fastened upon her back.—Yours, &c., 
JosepH G. ALEXANDER. 
Tunbridge Wells, July 15th, 1912. 


RED RUBBER. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—I see an appeal is being made for a Roman Catho- 
lic Mission to Peru. Surely this is carrying coals to New- 
castle! According to the Peruvian Constitution, we are told 
“work of this kind,’ any kind of humanising or civilising 
effort, ‘‘can only be entrusted to the Roman Catholic 
Church.”” No breath of heresy has ever blown on the 
‘** Joses,’’ ‘‘ Marias,’’ ‘‘ Innocentes,’’ ‘‘ Antonios,’’ &c., of 
whose doings we have been reading in Sir Roger Casement’s 
report. Stay, the chief monster of all, a certain Normand, 
we learn, is ‘‘ a Bolivian, educated in England ’’—it is to be 
feared at an undenominational school. I earnestly hope that 
the exposure of these ghastly atrocities may lead to some 
different kind of action than the handing over of large sums 
of British charitable money to Spanish or Belgian priests. 
I, for one, have certainly no anti-Catholic sentiment, but 
quite frankly the records of the Congo and the Philippines 
do not inspire confidence. Rizal’s book, ‘‘ Au Pays des 
Moines,’’ deserves to be widely read and pondered. South 
American-Spaniards are no doubt half-breeds, in whose 
veins flows a stream mingled of the blood of Inquisitor and 
Aztec, but we must not forget that European clericalism 
basked and revelled rejoicingly in the patronage of Leopold 
II. The letter asking for funds for the new mission ascribes 
the Peruvian horrors to ‘‘ modern commercialism.’’ This is 
all very well, but these things are just of a piece with the 
proceedings ef the sixteenth-century Conquistadores. In my 
opinion, whatever money is given by the charitable should 
be given to some agency which thinks less of ‘‘ saving the 
souls ’’ and more of helping and healing the maimed and 
tortured bodies of the Indians than it seems the Roman 
Church does. One sees the remnant of the Putumayo 
natives performing prodigies of church-building in return 
for scapulars, and the funds collected in England paid to 
priests for masses for the victims of the Arafia gang. This 
astute move to exploit the compassion of humanitarian 
heretics should meet with no support in England.—Yours, 
&e., 

AnTI-CLERICAL CATHOLIC. 

July 16th, 1912. 


NATIONAL INSURANCE AND EMPLOYERS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—I cannot follow “ President, Liberal Association ”’ 
in his attitude to the Insurance Act. He speaks of the 
unjust way in which the Insurance Act falls upon various 
industries, but he fails to show where the injustice comes 
in. I, as a manufacturer, cannot see any injustice in being 
called on to pay for each of my workers. There would be a 
grave injustice in another man, who is not an employer, 
being called upon to pay for them, as the writer would seem 
to suggest. The commission agent to whom he refers pays 
his share of taxation through the income-tax, and in other 
ways. 

The fundamental error which many employers are 
making is in thinking that the insurance payments are a 
tax. They are not. They are in the nature of an addition 
to wages, and a legitimate charge on cost production. They 
ought to be dealt with as such, and no doubt will, at the 
next revision of selling prices. 

I for one rejoice that the Act puts upon employers the 
duty of making provision for their employees’ periods of sick- 
ness and ill-health. It brings home to them their respon- 
sibility as employers. Workers are not so many “ hands,” to 
be thrown on one side when they become ill or have a break- 
down in health. 

Many employers in the past have realised this, and have 
done voluntarily what the Act now provides as a right for 
all. Surely this is both common-sense and justice.—Yours, 
&e., 

JosepH A. LECKIE. 

Kippen, Streetly, July 16th, 1912. 
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SIR WILLIAM PLENDER’S REPORT. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—In your remarks on Sir William Plender’s 
report on medical remuneration, you state that “it 
smashes to fragments the doctors’ case against the 6a. 
fee.’’ In arriving at this conclusion, you use a single 
figure from the report. Will you allow me also to use 
single items and point the deduction from them? 

(1) The average attendance per head of population, 
according to the report, is 1.3. If you will guarantee 
this as the average attendance on insured persons we will 
gladly accept the present provisions of the Act. But I 
remember that THe Nation some time ago gave the 
attendances at fifteen; it is true that you later withdrew 
this figure, but it is a long drop from fifteen to 1.3. 

(2) If the average attendance per head is 1.3, and the 
average remuneration per head is 4s. 2d., it follows that 
the average fee per attendance is 3s. 10d. We will gladly 
accept this under the Act. 

(3) The average income of the medical practitioner 
is given at £720, after deducting cost of drugs and some 
other items. To attain this figure on the 4s. 6d. basis 
of the Insurance Act (6s., less drugs), it would be necessary 
for each practitioner to be responsible for 3,200 of the 
population. This figure you have usually given as 1,000. 

(4) According to the report, each doctor has given an 
average of 3,200 attendances in the year. We would be 
content with 2s. per attendance. This would give, on 
these figures, an income of £320. Yet you say we are 
asking for our incomes to be doubled. 

The obvious conclusion is that any deductions drawn 
from the mere figures of the report, without considering 
wider issues involved, are open to fallacy. But you do 
not consider these.—Yours, &c., 

JaMes Prarse, M.D. 

Trowbridge, July 14th, 1912. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—I suppose that party politics require strenuous 
advocacy, still it is of vital moment that the facts of medical 
attendance in relation to the Insurance Act should be 
realised. 
become one to be engineered by party politicians on both 
sides at a time when it is highly desirable that all should 
unite in making the Insurance Act a workable one. 

The outstanding fact about the Plender Report is that 
while the income from private patients in the towns con- 
sidered is £105,000, that from contract practice is £8,000. 
Now the Insurance Act aims at transferring a majority of 
these private patients to the contract ranks. Contract prac- 
tice as it has existed in this country, arose as partly a 
charity, and has given rise to such abuses that the leaders 
of the medical profession and our association, long before 
the Insurance Bill came in, had determined to get rid of it. 
The Act, as it stands, took a bad system, which was passing 
away, and tried to establish it permanently. Those who are 
sincerely anxious to keep our profession attractive to the 
best men available, naturally felt that this was a crisis in 
our affairs. A contract system is, of course, possible, and 
from the State’s point of view desirable, but it must be really 
well paid. No argument that it is going to be a slight im- 
provement upon a charitable system is valid, when one con- 
siders the increased work and better work which will be de- 
manded. 

The position is one which demands wise guidance and 
absence of passion, but it is roughly this, and it is no use 
blinking our eyes to the fact. 

The State must have its national contract system and be 
prepared to pay for it properly, or there must be no contract 
system and the doctors must be paid for the actual amount 
of work they do as in the case of private patients. 

It would be, I believe, quite possible to arrange such a 
system with the help of the Commissioners working with the 
Friendly Societies. From the State’s point of view it is the 
second best, but it is a very good second best. It will be a 
great disappointment if the profession is forced to take up 
an antagonistic attitude to an essentially good Act, as it may 





It is our great misfortune that our position has | 





do if it feels that its own 
threatened.—Yours, &c., 
Letchworth, July 14th, 1912. 


standing is seriously 
Norman MAcFADYEN, 


DOCTORS AND INSURANCE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Those who, like your correspondent, are disturbed 
by the erratic resolutions of the doctors, need not be too 
despondent. 

I should like to give an illustration, a description, of the 
position in one area. I do not go with Sir William Plender 
to Cardiff nor Dundee, but deal with the Kensington 
Division, whose meetings from time to time have received 
special notice from the “Times” and “ Morning Post.” 

Last week a largely attended meeting, numbering nearly 
700, passed a resolution to discontinue negotiations with 
Mr. Lloyd George. I should much like to know whether Mr. 
George wiped away a tear with the back of his hand, or just 
winked the other eye. The actual audience was about fifty, 
but that matters not. 

Of the whole number nearly eighty doctors are engaged 
in contract practice throughout the Division, which com- 
prises Kensington, Paddington, and Hammersmith, only 
twelve per cent. being directly concerned wth the Act; the 
payments are 5s, from a railway company and 4s. from 
numerous clubs. Of about a dozen Provident Dispensaries 
one is at 6s. 6d.; in another a man pays 8d. a month 
for himself, wife, and four children. Accidents (as a fracture 
or dislocation) are taken to a hospital, and not a shilling 
is paid therefore to any member of the profession. 

There are also branches of the National Deposit Friendly 
Society which appear to do fairly well. Their method has 
often been condemned by the Association, which now adopts 
it as an alternative scheme. 

Besides all these, there are seven large voluntary hos- 
pitals with absolutely free out-patient departments thronged 
with their thousands. A large number of these out-patients 
will now have to pay. 

Therefore, if you jump on the mantelpiece and leap 
with Alice through the looking-glass, you see at once that 
with a uniform 6s. under the Act the income of these eighty 
doctors will be lessened. 

The wage-limit is of importance. I believe I am justi- 
fied in saying that in towns like Gloucester, and some 
towns in Yorkshire, the too high wage limit will, probably, 
inflict injury. As to Kensington, it is utterly impossible to 
forecast what the résult may be. Of course, all the 500 
practitioners in general practice may feel its effect. I am 
not qualified to give any opinion as I have no statistics at 
all. 

Nor has there been advanced any feasible proposal to 
deal with this. The only possible way is to work the 
medical part of the Act thoroughly and carefully, and in the 
course of two years, or sooner, a well-grounded scheme will 
be evolved. As the Chancellor has repeatedly pointed out, 
tentative schemes, suggested according to the wants or cir- 
cumstances of the locality, can be put in operation at.once. 
If he had had the advantage of a Scotch University educa- 
tion he would just have said: “ Solvitur ambulando.”’ It is 
only Fellows of the English Royal Colleges to whom it is 
not perfectly obvious. 

There are some ideas at the back of our minds which do 
not go into statistical form. Some men take on a small 
club or dispensary, believing in it as an advertisement and 
introduction. This is, to a large degree, an utter mistake. 
The dissipation of mental and physical energy in working 
at a loss is never, or but seldom, made up to them. 

It is this fear that men will work the Act, at a loss, 
and succeed in ultimately gaining an advantage in unfair 
competition over more honorable rivals, which is difficult 
to express correctly and very difficult to put into action in 
the shape of clear regulations. 

On the other hand, there is the love of his fellow-men, 
of women and children, which, if not born to him, soaks into 
the doctor’s nature with the exercise of his profession, and 
makes him hate and detest bargaining for his services. 

From the annual meeting no one expects much, but the 
proceedings may be interesting.—Yours, &c., 

Grorce Cricuton, M.D. 

114, Lexham Gardens, Kensington, W. 

July 16th, 1912. 
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UNIVERSITY REPRESENTATION. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Sin,—Disraeli’s famous gibe at the expense of Mr. 
Robert Lowe, to which Mr. Asquith referred in his speech 
on University Representation, is well worth recalling. I 
quote from Mr. J. K. Fowler’s “Echoes of Old Country 
Life” :— 

“One of his (Disraeli’s) most effective hits was made at a 
political dinner at Newport Pagnell, when he attacked Mr. 
Bob Lowe (Lord Sherbrooke), who had made a severe harangue 
against him the previous week. He spoke something like 
these words: ‘I now come to the right hon. member for the 
University of London. Why, this gentleman entirely owes 
his seat in the House to me! For you may remember that 
he dared not show his face to any constituency of working- 
men, for he would assuredly be kicked off any hustings, as 
he was at Kidderminster; and when we were completing 
our Reform Bill, we said, “‘ What is to be done with the 
member for Kidderminster?” And at last the thought struck 
me, so that he would not have to face a crowd of voters, 
we would give a member to the London University, and this 
would suit him. You may now ask me why we were so 
anxious to keep the right hon. gentleman in the House? Well, 
for this reason. We knew that no Liberal Ministry could 
be complete without Mr. Lowe, and we knew perfectly well 
that any Ministry of which he formed a part he would in- 
evitably wreck.’ ” 


Mr. Asquith’s facts as to Sir Michael Foster, one of 
Robert Lowe’s successors in the representation of the 
University of London, are not altogether accurate. When 
Sir Michael Foster changed from Unionist to Liberal, he was 
not called upon to resign, as Mr. Asquith’s speech would 
suggest. He retained his seat till the next General Election, 
at which he stood as a Liberal, and was defeated by a very 
small majority ; the sort of thing which, as Stevenson said, 
of the man who had lunched, might happen to anybody. 
This record argues, I submit, in favor of a characteristic of 
University representation, which Mr. Asquith desiderated for 
in any ordinary constituency. Sir Michael could have been 
called upon to resign. 

Consider, again, the case of Sir John Gorst. “ What 
became,” says the Prime Minister, “of Sir John Gorst, a very 
distinguished Cambridge man, a High Wrangler—in every 
way qualified to be a University representative. He for some 
years represented the University of Cambridge in this House 
with great distinction, and was a member of the Government 
of the day. But Sir John Gorst’s political views ceased to 
be in fashion with the Conservative majority of the electors 
of the University of Cambridge ; he was promptly dismissed, 
and somebody else took his place.” (Cheers.) The fact is 
that Sir John Gorst, presumably for showing that inde- 
pendence of mind which Mr. Asquith looks for in University 
representatives, was allowed to resign from the Ministry in 
1902. He represented his University until 1906. I suppose 
that the University thought, when the opportunity arose, 
it might be to its interest to be represented by a member 
who was in the confidence of one of the great political 
parties. Who is going to blame the University for that 
decision ? 

So much, says Mr. Asquith, for the representatives of 
the Universities. But what has he proved? He has illus- 
trated the fact that our form of Parliamentary Government 
is based on the party system ; but, with the greatest respect, 
I cannot see that he has dealt adequately with the principle 
of University representation. 

My own contribution to the discussion is modest enough. 
Assuming that plural voting is abolished—as it must be— 
may we not regard University representation as a valuable 
example of proportional representation? I live in a small 
house in South Kensington, with no political affinities with 
most of my neighbors. My vote has been regularly cast for 
the Liberal candidates, and as regularly wasted. Now, 
in voting in the University of London, I may reasonably 
hope that my vote will not be wasted ; or, in the last resort, 
that the member elected will show some special interest in 
the questions in which I am interested. The Tory graduate 
of, say, the University of Oxford, living in a Liberal con- 
stituency, might, I suggest, equally be allowed, if he so 
elected, to exercise his University franchise in preference to 
his local franchise. With the abolition of plural voting, it 
might be necessary to prescribe a minimum number of votes 
to be cast, in order to render an election valid. But that 
18 a matter of detail. 


| 
| 








I notice that the Government, in drafting a new con- 
stitution for Ireland, has made provision for University 
representation in the Irish Parliament, while abolishing it 
—so far as Ireland is concerned—in the Imperial Parliament. 
The announcement in the House of Commons was greeted 
with cries of “Carson.” Independence of mind finds at last 
its reward !—Yours, &c., 

T. Li. HuMBERSTONE. 

3, Selwood Place, S.W. 

July 15th, 1912. 


THE LABORER AND THE LAND. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—In my former letter I looked at the question of 
rural housing from the economic point of view and argued 
that as agricultural laborers were as necessary to the farmers 
as live stock, houses for them should, if necessary, be pro- 
vided by the landlord as, under our system of land tenure, 
the fixed capital required by the farmer is so supplied. 

I think it is rather unfair to call this comparing laborers 
to cattle. If I had referred to sheds for carts and ploughs 
I hope I should not have been accused of comparing them to 
these implements. 

I quite agree with Mr. Hugh Aronson that this question 
is one which affects the physical and moral welfare of the 
whole nation, but it does not follow that the most practical 
and equitable policy is for the State to provide the necessary 
houses itself. It is also necessary for the welfare of the 
whole nation that existing insanitary and defective dwellings 
should be put in proper order, but the State does not do this 
itself, but insists in its being done by the owners. My argu- 
ment is that if the agricultural laborer cannot afford to pay 
an economic rent for a decent cottage, it is because the wages 
he receives from the farmer are inadequate. By paying such 
wages the latter has more profit to spare for the payment of 
rent, and so, in the long run, the landlord gains at the ex- 
pense of the laborer. Of course, the proper remedy is for 
the laborer’s wage to be raised, but how is this to be done? 
The question of rural housing is so urgent that some remedy, 
quick to act and easy to apply, is required. -The most 
obvious course is to put the burden on the local authorities. 
The objection is that if economic rents cannot be paid, there 
will be a loss on the housing account which, under the pre- 
sent law, will fall on the ratepayers generally. I suggest 
that the Act should be amended so that it would fall on the 
landowners of the parish in which the cottages are built, and 
I cannot see anything unfair or impracticable in this. It is 
possible that in order to avoid such a liability the landowners 
would use their influence with the farmers to induce them 
to pay better wages. If the State supplies funds in aid of 
rural housing, it really gives something in aid of wages, and 
a great part of the benefit goes ultimately to the landowner. 
If he employs labor himself he gains directly by paying lower 
wages to his men than they would require if they had to pay 
economic rents. If the employer is a tenant farmer the land- 
lord will still profit in the long run, as his tenant will be 
able to pay a higher rent. This objection may appear to be 
far-fetched, but I think it is based on economic laws which 
will always tend to become effective in the long run.—Yours, 


&e., 


AGRICOLA. 
Grange Road, Cambridge. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—In your article in the current number of Tue 
Nation, “The Laborer and the Land,” the purport of 
which I do not wish to challenge, appear two statements 
which seem to call for elucidation. 

The first of these apparently ascribes to Mr. Bryce the 
credit for the extensive building of laborers’ cottages in 
Ireland (24,000). I was then resident in County Donegal, 
and was engaged on behalf of the District Council of 
Ballyshannon during the years 1900-1-2 in various work 
connected with the Laborers’ Cottages Act. By the end 
of the latter year hundreds of cottages had been 
built throughout Ireland under this Act. This Act 
was always then attributed either to Mr. Gerald W. Bal- 
four, or his successor (I am uncertain as to its exact date) 
Mr. Wyndham. Mr. Bryce is too fine a man (I know 
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some of his near connections) to wish for credit, even at 
the expense of a political rival. 

The second phrase in your article that asks for explana- 
tion is this, that “ Whitbread, with Foz’s approval, put 
that proposal forward (Wages Boards) in the ’twenties of 
last century.’’ As Fox died in 1806, fourteen years before 
the ’twenties began, is it not rather stretching a point to 
attribute to him approval of measures proposed from 
fourteen to twenty years after his death? 

I doubt if many readers could now pass an examination 
in Whitbread’s history. For myself, I know little more 
than that he was a Whig, a friend of Fox, and a brewer of 
some fame, satirised in company with George III. by 
Peter Pindar.—Yours, &c., 

F. W. Locxwoop. 

24, Hambleton Terrace, York. 

July 17th, 1912. 

[The important Laborers’ Act was Mr. Bryce’s. We 
apologise for the slip in the date of Mr. Whitbread’s 
Act.—Eb., Nation. ] 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Smr,—In your important article “The Laborer and the 
Land’”’ you say that “the supply (of cottages) is so limited 
as to drive the laborer, when he reaches the age of marriage, 
to the colonies or towns.” Since the adolescent laborer has 
generally one or “more brothers, surely there must be an 
exodus from the countryside. The pity is that so few of 
these lads go to the colonies and that so many of them rush 
to the towns which are already overcrowded with their own 
unskilled workers. Is it not lamentable to read of dock- 
laborers with families of seven children under fifteen years 
of age? We have not such quantities of under-developed 
land at home, nor is our export trade growing so rapidly, that 
we can continue to allow births to exceed deaths by over 
1,000 a day. What we really have to do, and that quickly, 
is to choose between individualistic and _ socialistic 
Malthusianism.—Yours, &c., 

B. Duntop, M.B. 

Brasted, Kent, July 16th, 1912. 


CIVIL SERVICE APPOINTMENTS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—The higher appointments in the Civil Service are 
being increasingly recruited by the ‘‘ Intermediate ’’ exami- 
nation, in which the successful candidates secure posts worth 
£100 a year, rising to £700 and more. The limits of age are 
narrow, 18 and 194, but persons already in the Civil Service 
may compete up to 204. The age limits seem to be fixed with 
reference to the requirements of the ‘‘ superior’’ public 
schools, whose candidates, however, do not secure a large 
proportion of the posts. The headmasters of these schools 
saw the Civil Service Commissioners this Spring, and have 
obtained a change in the syllabus of subjects, by which 
Science ceases to rank on the same footing as Literature and 
Languages, and a paper is added on ‘‘ general intelligence ”’ 
which may further accentuate the change. One result must 
be that fewer of the posts will be obtained by the best of 
the Second Division Clerks (who belong mostly to the lower 
middle class, and, until this year, were allowed to compete up 
to the age of 244), and that the pupils from the municipal 
secondary schools will also be considerably handicapped. 
This is one instance of a well-marked intrusion of class- 
interest into the staffing of the Civil Service, which is perhaps 
one consequence of the present exclusion of a powerful class 
of the community from political power—Yours, &c., 

Crvit SERVANT. 

July 13th, 1912. 


THE CHILDREN’S COUNTRY HOLIDAYS FUND. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Str,—At this period of the year large numbers of the 
children of London’s well-to-do citizens are looking forward 
eagerly to their usual summer holidays in the country or by 
the sea. But more than half of the children of the poorer 
citizens of London have never known the delight of spending 
even a night in quiet country surroundings. Many of these 





live so far from the parks and open spaces that their only 
playground in holiday time must inevitably be the dingy 
street or crowded court in which they live. 

The Children’s Country Holidays Fund is endeavoring 
to send away at least 45,000 of these small Londoners for 
fortnight’s holiday in the homes of country cottagers. 

Never has the holiday been more needed. One effect of 
the unhappy labor troubles of the past twelve months has 
been that many of the children have been underfed and badly 
clad, and in consequence have suffered greatly in health. 4 
fortnight’s change of air and scene with good country food 
would do wonders in setting them up again and giving them 
the strength to withstand the trials of the coming winter. 

I venture to appeal, therefore, most earnestly to your 
readers for financial help to prevent bitter disappointment to 
large numbers of children whom it will be impossible to 
send unless further donations are forthcoming. 

Every pound sent to the Hon. Treasurer, the Earl of 
Arran, 18, Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., ensures for 
two poor children a fortnight in a cottage with kind country 
hosts. 

Those who are hoping to take their own children away, 
and all who realise the recuperative and invigorating effect 
of the joy that such a holiday brings with it, will, I am con- 
fident, respond generously to this appeal.—Yours, &c., 

(Signed) Tuomas Boor Crossy, Lord Mayor. 

Mansion House, E.C., July 12th, 1912. 





Poetrp. 


THE SEALING OF A SAINT. 


Must I be wounded in the tireless feet 
That hasted all the way 
My Dear to greet? 
Shall errant love endure this hard delay, 
Limping and slow 
On its ascents to go? 
Yea, this must be 
If thou would’ st come with Me: 
Thus only can 
My seal be set on man. 


Must I be wounded in the busy hands 
That labor to fulfil 
Industrious love’s demands 
Within the circle of Thy sovereign will ? 
And can it fall within that will to let 
Thy child from all repayment of its debt? 
Yea, this must be 
If thou would’st work for Me: 
Thus only can 
My seal be set on man. 


And is it thus? Then gladly I go lame, 
Bring nought within my hands save this Thy sign: 
Lo, I exult! all bliss is in the flame 
That mars, yet brands me Thine. 
Thine are my members: strike again, and give 
A deeper, sweeter hurt, that dying I may live. 
Yea, this must be 
Since I would live to Thee: 
Thus only can 
Thy seal be set on man. 


Make Thou thy blazon perfect ; let my heart 
The piercing wound of Thy swift love receive— 
That only cunning lance which hath the art 
Man’s sickness to relieve. 
Make the place deep and wide; 
That Thou may’st find a nook, therein to hide! 
For this must be ; 
Yea! Thou shalt dwell in me. 
Thus only can 
Thy seal be set on man. 


EvELYN UNDERHILL. 
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THE WEIRD SISTERS. 


“fhe Three Brontes.” By MAy SINCLAIR. 
6s. net.) 


(Hutchinson. 


\fiss SINCLATR has written a book which can only be admired, 
snd could only be attacked, seriously. It is a contribution 
literature, and not merely to the study of literature. It 
js thoroughly sincere, and, therefore, it is unfailingly 
amusing. It is full, not of “suggestions,” but of thoughts ; 
ind the thoughts have all been thought, both in the sense 
of being rooted in real convictions, and of being tested by 
jeinite and dogmatic statement. On some matters I differ, 
yd the difference might even widen with debate. For the 
moral and artistic problems attached to the Brontés are the 
beginnings of very deep divisions to-day. Most of us, how- 
ever sincere, do not quite know what we are fighting about ; 
but I think we are settling what shall be the future religion 
of Europe. Such divisions deepen, and even darken, rapidly, 
epecially with sympathetic people. Miss Sinclair may 
yet come to smashing my windows, and I may yet come to 
dating her books ; but she is a great person. Nowhere, not 
even in the book by Mrs. Gaskell, has so fine a novelist made 
« fine a biographer. And this is specially to be praised 
in Miss Sinclair’s method: that she does not use the talents 
of a novelist merely to praise a novelist; she uses the 
talents of a novelist to tell a story. Her book is indeed, on 
the whole, a glorification of Charlotte, and still more of 
Emily; I will not say a justification of them, for I could 
never see that they deserved anything so uncomfortable. 
But she remembers that it is an artist’s business to sym- 
pathise with other people besides artists ; and her sketches 
of Charlotte’s father, of Anne and of Ellen Nussey, are 
quite as well worth writing and reading as the central 


sudies. This is a refreshing piece of magnanimity, 
as compared with the too common habit in literary 
circles that makes the poet whitewash the poet, as 


the policeman does the policeman. To take but one 
instance, Charlotte went as a governess to some cool, 
onventional people of the name of Sidgwick. She 
vas not happy there, and nine novelists out of ten would 
have eagerly confined themselves to imagining the isolations 
or agonies of Currer Bell. It is characteristic of a larger 
ort of novelist that Miss Sinclair devotes some space to the 
case for Mrs. Sidgwick. 

But the work which is done best, and, I hope, done 
fnally, is the dissipation of that diseased cluster of legends 
vhich has been stuck on to poor Charlotte by people who 
vill treat all art as autobiography, and every romance as a 
man @ clef. It is to be presumed that such critics are 
lot novelists; but it is difficult to undertand that they 
tan ever have been children. Surely, anyone who has 
‘rer had an invisible playmate, or an imaginary country, 
ot a secret language in infancy must know that whatever 
these things are they are never exactly the same as the 
ral playmate, or the real countryside, or the real con- 
versation at breakfast and tea. The child and the novelist 
take hints from life, but they never reproduce it; and 
tis generally of the lives we have not lived that we 
make stories. As Miss Sinclair says, touching things 
“taken from life,’ as the saying is, “the more alive it 
s the less likely is it to have been ‘taken,’ to have been 
ized, hauled by the scruff of its neck out of the dense 
web of the actual. All that the supreme artist wants 
what Charlotte Bronté called ‘the germ of the real’ 

he does not want the alien developed thing, 
‘anding in its own medium ready made.’ It would be 
tard to put more simply and strongly an artistic truth 
vhich has only grown subtle through neglect. Its direct 
‘pplication, of course, is to the everlasting insinuations 
‘tat Charlotte Bronté was in love with Monsieur Heger, 
the Brussels tutor, because she wrote a very good story 
‘bout a girl being in love with a little tutor in Brussels. 
This misses the whole point of literary creation; in real 
‘fe our emotions follow the line of least resistance, but 
‘thas in it something of paradox and tour de force. And 
"was probably because M. Paul was not the sort of man 





with whom one would easily fall in love that Charlotte 
s0 ingeniously imagined what it would be like to fall in 
love with him. Moreover, this obsession of Bronté auto- 
biography is shown to be the morbid thing it is by 
the same test which is generally fatal to fads in the end. 
It is betrayed by being extended. Just as the Baconians 
give away their case by saying that Bacon wrote not only 
Shakespeare but Spenser and Montaigne, so the champions 
of M. Heger’s charms go outside Villette; and a Mr. 
Malham-Dembleby apparently maintains that M. Heger 
was not only Emanuel, but also Rochester, Yorke Hunsden, 
Robert Moore, Lewis Moore, Hareton Earnshaw, and 
Heathcliffe. He may have been one of these, but surely 
not all. 

And yet I still feel the sense of deep ways dividing under 
our feet; of things that lie below literature. I felt it even 
in this matter of things ‘‘ taken from life,’’ though there I 
am on Miss Sinclair’s side. For the root of that also is 
religious. If we are only evolved we only evolve literature, 
licking up this or that in our environment. But if we create, 
it is because we are created. I feel it even more in Miss 
Sinclair’s marked preference for Emily over Charlotte. She 
urges that Emily was sufficient to herself and asked nothing. 
She urges that Charlotte had a comparatively timid and 
doubtful attitude towards life. I agree. Charlotte had a 
comparatively timid attitude; that is why she was the 
greater woman of the two. Emily Bronté was a splendid 
creature, and ‘‘ Wuthering Heights’ is a splendid book ; 
but there is nothing human about it; it might have been 
written by an eagle. Not only is there no happiness 
in it, but there is no hint that happiness is even 
possible. It is because ‘‘ Jane Eyre’’ has in it the 
whole human heart, the continual possibility of pleasure 
as well as pain, that ‘‘ Jane Eyre ’’ is a better human docu- 
ment, as well as a much better detective story. That differ- 
ence, again, is religious, and would lead us far. Emily 
Bronté is as splendid as Cato; but exactly how splendid is 
Cato? Is Stoicism a path, or is it a blind alley built of 
marble? But Charlotte, at any rate, had a notion of other 
things that are neither stoicism nor anarchy. There have 
been ideals for women which gave them dignity without 
denying them a personal relation. Neither Charlotte nor 
Miss Sinclair ever said anything finer about Emily than 
Crashaw said about Saint Teresa— 


‘** By all thy deaths and births of love, 
By thy large draughts of intellectual day.” 


Miss Sinclair quotes the admirable chapter where Shir- 
ley denounces Milton and describes what eternal woman 
should be. ‘‘ ‘She is what Eve was when she and Adam 
stood alone on earth.’ ‘ And that is not Milton’s Eve, Shir- 
ley,’ says Caroline, and Shirley answers, ‘ No, by the pure 


Mother of God, she is not.’’’ After this amazing invoca- 


tion, Miss Sinclair goes on at once, ‘‘ Shirley is half a 
Pagan.’’ It is the only inconsequent remark in the book. 
G. K. C. 





ROBERT LEE. 


“Lee, the American.” 


By GAMALIAL BRADFORD, Jun. 
stable. 10s. 6d. net.) 


(Con- 


Tae American Civil War brought to light many noble and 
some heroic figures ; but, as time goes by, two of them stand 
out more and more clearly from the rest—on the Northern 
side the victorious President, Abraham Lincoln; on the 
Southern side the defeated soldier, Robert Lee. 

Of Lincoln we know all that there is to be known; and 
he has definitely taken his place—a high place—among the 
men whom the world will remember with honor. The story 
of Lee’s life has still to be written ; for the several memoirs 
of him which have appeared can hardly be regarded as any- 
thing more than material for a real biography. What 
Henderson has done for Stonewall Jackson has not yet been 
done for the leader whom Stonewall Jackson “ would have 
followed blindfold.” It is time the work should be taken 
in hand, for we cannot afford to remain any longer without 
complete knowledge of a man who, in military achievement, 
has been held worthy to compare with Marlborough or 
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Wellington, and in loftiness of character was certainly not 
inferior to either. 

Mr. Bradford makes no claim to have given us all that 
is wanted; on the contrary, he modestly says that “the 
formal and final biography of Lee should be written by a 
competent military specialist like Henderson.” He is un- 
doubtedly right ; if another military specialist can be found 
who unites with the science of an expert the depth of sym- 
pathy and the charm of words which distinguish the author 
of “Stonewall Jackson.” Nevertheless, though Mr. Brad- 
ford is not a military specialist, though he tells us, rather 
quaintly, that his purpose is not so much biography as 
psychography—“ the portrayal of a soul”—his book is a 
valuable addition to our stock of knowledge about Lee; and 
the writer is to be congratulated upon having produced a 
careful and sympathetic study, which will be of much ser- 
vice when the final biography comes to be written. Mr. 
Bradford, it may be noticed, is a Northerner, “a son and 
subject of New England and Massachusetts.’’ It is creditable 
to the American people that, although Lee fought against 
the Stars and Stripes, he should now have been accepted, 
by North and South alike, as a national hero—‘ Lee, the 
American ’’—and that his fame in America should be largely 
due, as in fact it is, to the work of Northerners, who have 
had the magnanimity to do justice to the foremost leader of 
the “ Rebels.” 

After a brief review of Lee’s early life, and of his ser- 
vice—as an engineer officer in Mexico and elsewhere, as 
Superintendent of the Military Academy at West Point, and 
as a Lieutenant-Colonel of Cavalry—Mr. Bradford brings us, 
in his second chapter, to “the great decision,” when, on 
the outbreak of the Civil War, Lee, now fifty-four years of 
age, was called upon to choose between his duty to the 
United States and his duty to Virginia. The view of those 
who thought themselves bound to go with their own States 
when those States seceded from the Union is clearly and 
fairly put; and the position of Lee in particular is well 
brought out. Mr. Bradford shows that Lee was opposed 
to secession, and that his attachment to the flag under which 
he had served for more than thirty years made it cruelly 
hard for him to change his allegiance. Moreover, if he had 
remained under that flag, as some Southerners elected 
to do, “honor, advancement, profit were assured.’’ Lee 
was, in fact, offered the command of the United States 
Army which was to be brought into the field. Yet, in spite 
of all the arguments of his old commander and friend, 
General Scott, himself a Virginian, Lee refused the offer, 
and placed his services at the disposal of his native State. 
How he fought for her and the Confederacy against great 
odds, this book does not tell us in detail ; but some chapters 
are devoted to “ Lee and his Army,’ “Lee and Jackson,” 
“Lee in Battle,” “ Lee as a General,” and they are full of 
instruction. After reading them no one can fail to recog- 
nise that, as a soldier, Lee has had few equals. It is not 
perhaps necessary to accept the confident assertion of 
President Roosevelt that “Lee will undoubtedly rank as, 
without any exception, the greatest of all the great captains 
that the English-speaking people have brought forth.” 
Marlborough and Wellington and Nelson cannot be so sum- 
marily deposed. But that Lee will remain “one of the most: 
famous of the world’s great generals “is certainly not too 
much to say. He was borne down at length by overwhelm- 
ing numbers—of good troops well led—and the last act of his 
military career was the surrender of the small army which 
the wear and tear of four years of war had left to him. Yet 
even in defeat and surrender his greatness was as apparent 
as it had ever been. To the end he retained the love and 
confidence of his soldiery ; and it must be remembered, to 
his eternal honor, that he refused to continue the war when 
once convinced that the eventual success of the Confederacy 
was impossible. He must have been sorely tempted, for 
the resistance of the South could undoubtedly have been 
prolonged, as the resistance of the Boers was prolonged ; 
and great losses could still have been inflicted upon the 
enemy—an enemy then bitterly hated. But against any 
such desperate and vindictive warfare Lee resolutely set 
his face; and he never did a nobler thing than when he laid 
down, for the sake of others, the sword he had borne so 
well. 

After hostilities had ceased, Lee threw the whole weight 
of his name and influence into the work of reconciliation. 





“Don’t bring up your sons,” he said, “to detest the United 
States Government. Recollect that we form one country 
now. Abandon all these local animosities, and make your 
sons Americans.’’ That was the spirit in which he took 
defeat and ruin. Then, with a heart for ever saddened, but 
without a word of bitterness or complaint, he set himself 
to do what could still be done for Virginia; and the last 
five years of his life were passed in earnest work as Pregj. 
dent of the Washington College at the little town of Lexing. 
ton—a college consisting of forty students and four pro. 
fessors, which could only offer its President a salary 
of three hundred pounds a year. He was offered many 
higher and more lucrative posts, but refused them all. “] 
have led the young men of the South in battle ; I have seen 
many of them die on the field ; I shall devote my remaining 
energies to training young men to do their duty in life.” 
At Lexington, Lee died and was buried; and there they 
show you the office-room in which the famous soldier dis. 
charged, to the end, the duty he had undertaken. They 
keep his writing-table exactly as he left it, and the little 
room has now become a sacred place, into which men enter 
reverently, and from which some of the manliest ‘turn away 
with tears in their eyes. 

Not far from him lies the most trusted of his lieutenants, 
“Stonewall” Jackson; and yearly, at “Commemoration 
time,”’ when the crimson battle-flag of the Confederacy is 
seen again on every side, the graves of the two leaders are 
covered with wreaths and flowers by a great gathering of 
men and women—good Americans all, as a foreigner would 
find—but still passionately attached to the memory of the 
Lost Cause. 

Mr. Bradford’s book is full of passages which bring out 
vividly the distinguishing features of Lee’s character: his 
courage and ardor in fight; his readiness to accept responsi- 
bility, and his firmness in bearing it; his unfailing dignity ; 
his intense, but never hard, religious faith; his modesty 
and self-denial ; his love of children and animals ; his sense 
of duty and obedience. Perhaps, if a fault can be found, 
it is that Lee’s sense of duty and obedience was excessive. 
He might possibly have done even more than he did for the 
cause he served if he had not insisted so scrupulously upon 
his subordination to President Davis. But in this, as in all 
things, he was guided by principle; and it is hard to say 
that he was wrong. 

Lee’s life, Mr. Bradford tells us, “will always be re- 
garded as a record of failure’’ ; and this, in a sense, is true. 
Yet, it may well be doubted whether such genius for war 
was ever combined with such loftiness and beauty of 
character. As this book shows him, he was not only a great 
soldier, but the model of a Christian gentleman. Perhaps 
he knows now that he did not fail. 





THE ROMANTIC TRAVELLER. 


By Lion Pxitiimore. (Constable. 


“In the Carpathians.” 
10s. 6d. net.) 


Ir is no easy matter to turn the romantic experiences of 
travel into good literature. The writer who can record the 
impressions produced by beautiful scenes, who can explain 
the strangeness and simplicity of strange and simple people, 
can scarcely avoid the contrast between the culture which 
he brings with him, and that primitive charm which he 
has set out to praise. This charm, in a sense, is some- 
thing all of his own creating; it is not perceived or appre 
ciated by those who possess it; and yet, in pronouncing 
upon it, the self-conscious discoverer is in danger of dispel- 
ling it. The supreme success of George Borrow could never 
have been achieved if there had not been in him—for all 
his vanity and his egotism—a real vein of simplicity, so that 
he himself is never an unnatural figure in his own pictures. 
With Stevenson it was otherwise. In the woods of the 
Cevennes, or in the islands of the South Seas, he was always 
mounted on his literary stilts—the most conspicuous figure 
in the landscape. 

Mrs. Phillimore has not sought to be conspicuous. 
Nevertheless, the journey which she has described is alto- 
gether an affair of temperament—of her temperament—and 
it is herself in relation to the mountains, the villages, and 
the peasants of the Carpathians that must interest us @ 
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this volume. All the time we are aware of a pair of 
travellers—the author and her husband—engaged for a few 
weeks in a romantic flight from what they call “ modern 
life.” They rise to a point on the mountain-side, from which 
they can see a broad valley and a land unknown to them— 
Hungarian land. “We had stepped straight out of modern 
life,” the author exclaims, “with its conflict and unrest, 
into the enchanted age when Abraham and Lot entertained 
angels unawares, and when their flocks and herds increased 
and multiplied under the direct superintendence of 
Divinity.” But they have the same sort of adventures on 
the one side of the mountain as on the other. They travel 
over similar dusty roads ; they camp in similar cool places ; 
they meet everywhere with the same kind of surprised 
country-folk, who marvel that an English man and woman 
should be so mad as to travel with a cart and sleep in a 
tent when they have money for luxury. The travellers 
have become simpler than the simple people they 
meet; more primitive; fonder of the earth and the air; 
they cannot endure the confinement of a room; they are 
even amused that the native should esteem a house more 
than a tent, though we do not suppose that they themselves 
returned to a tent on Hampstead Heath or Wimbledon 
Common. 

The route they took was one well suited to a romantic 
pleasure-journey. They passed through old countries, but 
amongst people who have been little touched by modern 
civilisation. They found inhabitants belonging to many 
races—Poles, Slovaks, Magyars, Jews, and Wallachs— 
people at enmity perhaps with their neighbors, but, for the 
most part, hospitable to the passing stranger. Moving about 
with a rather clumsy cart they seem to have been tied to 
roadways, so that we do not hear so much about the 
recesses of the mountains as the reader might expect. They 
started, well equipped with passports and official letters, 
from the Polish town of Zakopane, and followed the easterly 
and south-easterly course of the Carpathians for six or 
seven hundred miles. They took with them a Polish youth, 
Milak by name, whose light-heartedness and naiveté pleased 
them; but later in the journey, when they came to regions 
strange to their attendant, he was replaced by a more stal- 
wart and responsible Saxon. They went unarmed. The 
author often betrays delight in the thought that there may 
have been danger. The bears, it is true, keep discreetly 
in their dens in the summer-time; the wolf which they 
thought they saw may not have been a wolf, and, at the 
worst, was a prowling scavenger. The thievish-looking 
villains who haunted the neighborhood of their tent one 
night were, after ali, outnumbered by four to two. The 
wicked Wallachs—against whom they were warned by the 
Magyars—proved, as might have been expected, the most 
civilised, genial, and hospitable of folk. But at all times 
there was the unknown, the unexpected—the visitors who 
arrive suddenly at sunset and dawn—the acquaintances who, 
in the comradeship of action, develop in an hour or two 
into intimates—gendarmes and headmen, whose solemnity of 
ofice was generally broken down by absurdity of circum- 
stance. Evidently it was impossible to argue seriously with 
a lady in pyjamas and top-coat, who was cooking dinner, 
and did not know the language. 

Mrs. Phillimore describes with feeling the roads, the hills, 
and especially the more secluded places in which they created 
temporary homes night after night; the villages and houses 
by which they passed; the rivers and pools in which she 
bathed ; and the buffaloes which had for her a sinister 
literary association. But she is most interesting when writing 
of the people whom they met and talked with. The Count 
and the Professor and Madame K. sped them well on their 
journey from Zakopane. When first she is left alone in the 
camp, she is not a little terrified by the arrival of an idiot, 
who brandishes an axe and chops wood. They encounter 
home-sick Italians, who for years have thought longingly of 
Italy, and inspired by the example of our travellers form 
4 sudden resolve to walk to their native land. 

“Where are you going to? ” Bobby asked. 
“Why, to Italy, of course,” said the German-speaking 
lady. ‘We depart this moment for Trieste!” 

“It is a long walk,” said Bobby, doubtfully. 

“What matter!” replied the lady. 

“Do you know the roads? ” asked Bobby. 


__“No, but we can ask our way. Italy is to the south, 
nicht wahr? We have little to carry.” 





They encounter a headman, who appears to suspect them 
of stealing horses. They endure a gipsy fiddler, who, sup- 
ported by a dozen shepherd boys, for hours makes painful 
music to them. They are invited to dinner by an arch- 
deacon and a curate, who give them an overdose of food, 
drink, and conversation unintelligible to the author. 

Mrs. Phillimore is but little interested in the politics 
of this keenly political country, and she has little to tell 
us of the economic conditions under which the people live, 
or what it is that drives so many of the Poles to America. 
But though she finds nothing significant in it, we notice in 
her recorded conversations that the names of America and 
American cities are constantly mentioned in places where 
England and London mean nothing. We hear, for instance, 
of a Jew who told “ Bobby” that :— 

“All the land here belonged to the peasants who had 
gone to America, and worked and saved, and finally bought 
it for 16,000 guiden. They held the woods in common, but 
they had sold the timber to a Pole, who was going to start 
a furniture factory, and when he had cleared the forest the 
peasants would cultivate the land, or make grazing ground 
of it. Yes, it had taken them a long time to save the 
money, and they had had to work hard in America, but 
they had wanted the land; they loved it; and now they had it.” 
No doubt it was her interest in the scenery and the 

picturesque side of the peasantry, added to her ignorance 
of the languages, which kept her from getting at so much 
that is socially interesting in the lives of the Poles, Hun- 
garians, Slovaks, and Wallachs. This is a real defect in 
the book; for the persons whom she introduces are mere 
phantoms crossing the stage; there is no deep background 
to vitalise the story, nothing in the traditions and interests 
of the people she meets to make them fascinating to us. 
For all that she tells us they might be people without a 
history, without a politics, without the deep racial feelings 
which make them so important to Europe. She does, indeed, 
generalise about the Hungarians in the following manner :— 

‘They were nomads camped on the plain. On the surface 
they resembled the English, but underneath the surface? 
Ah, there was the difficulty. They had not that impotence 
and yet desire to express self that makes the Englishman, 
unless he is expressing himself in action, so desperately shy. 
There was no Puritan streak in the Hungarian to make him 
feel that emotion was wicked, but passionate, romantic, and 
wild underneath his English exterior; the very strength and 
savagery of his feelings would simplify his character, and, 
therefore, his action. If he laid a heavy band on his in- 
feriors, he would take it off more quickly than the Englishman, 
once his sympathy and pity were touched. If he conquered, 
it would be for his own advantage, if he freed, it would be 
to satisfy his own feelings. He would not complicate matters 
by trying, like the Englishman, to do the best and wisest 
things for the future of the inferior race. ‘oes 

It is evident that, in presenting this romantic impres- 
sion of the Hungarian, she is rather interested in criticising 
the English than in explaining the Hungarian. And through- 
out the book—in so far as she goes beyond the narrative of 
fact—all that she tells us is drawn from her own stock of 
impressions, sentiments, and general ideas. Entertaining 
and refreshing as it is, we cannot look to this book as more 
than an account of queer persons encountered, bright days, 
and camping episodes, and some unfolding of the author’s 
attractive personality. 





THE WORKING OF INSURANCE IN GERMANY. 


‘Social Insurance in Germany, 1883-1911.” By W. HarsutT 
Dawson. (Unwin. 6s. net.) 


Amone the many evil words spoken of the new Insurance 
Act is the charge that it was ‘“ Made in Germany.” Accord- 
ing to many of its critics, it is a crude and hasty imitation 
of a policy now generally admitted to be a troublesome and 
costly failure. In this masterly account of the history and 
present working of the different forms of social insurance 
in Germany, Mr. Dawson not only explodes this false 
criticism, but brings a very powerful volume of testimony 
to the utility and popularity of the entire insurance policy. 
Germany, in establishing fuller insurance, encountered some 
difficulties which do not exist here. Imperial measures, 
affecting States of widely different economic situations, and 
with widely different social histories, only recently brought 
into national unity, needed much elaboration and adjust- 
ment. Again, there was no general machinery of insurance 
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already in existence comparable in importance and generality | 


with our Friendly Societies, upon which a public insurance 
system could be grafted. But while this meant more work 
for the State, it also meant that it had a freer hand in 
directing the structure of the insurance system. The Con- 
solidation Act of last year has not only linked together the 
various forms of social insurance, but has paved the way 
for a great simplification of administrative machinery, which 
will eventually bring the “Funds’’ into two groups on a 
basis of locality. Though existing Factory and Guild Funds 
at present do nearly a quarter of the sick insurance, the 
formation of new Funds of this order is discouraged by the 
Act, which favors the “General Local Funds.” 

Mr. Dawson gives much statistical and other informa- 
tion extremely useful to our administrators. There has been the 
same sort of difficulty in dealing with the doctors in Germany 
as here. An interesting table (p. 83) shows how the cost per 
head of “ medical attendance ”’ and of “ medicine and minor 
appliances’ has more than doubled since 1888. The issue 
of “free choice of doctors” still remains a matter of burn- 
ing controversy. 

The tables showing the amount of sickness are, on the 
face of things, exceedingly alarming, for they indicate an in- 
crease in “cases of sickness” and in “days of sickness” far 
faster than the growth of insured population. This may 
be attributable to more careful and considerate treatment, 
but no explanation is given. Men are more frequently ill 
than women, bit the illnesses of the latter last longer. The 
official explanation of the greater frequency of male sickness 
is that it is due to “the higher average age of the male 
laboring population, and the fact that the number of cases 
of sickness increases with age, while male workers are more 
liable to accidents, and the conditions of their employment 
are apt to be severer, than in the case of women.”’ 

A long and very informing chapter is devoted to 
“The Cost of Insurance.” The direct cost to the employers 
of the three sorts of insurance, Sickness, Invalidity, and 
Accident, is estimated to amount to about 4 per cent., or 
94d. in the £, of the wages bill, upon an average. To 
the workmen the cost of the three amounts to from 3 per 
cent. to 3.4 per cent. of their wages, varying with the 
scales of wages. With the gradual rise of wages, both 
contributions and benefits automatically rise. . Differences 
of conditions make a comparison of benefits between the 
German and English scheme very difficult. “On the one 
hand higher maximum sickness and invalidity benefits are 
possible in Germany in the case of highly-paid workers ; 
but, on the other hand, the general average worth of the 
corresponding benefits will at once be much higher in this 
country under the National Insurance Act than in Germany.”’ 

The difficulties of a general comparison are best illus- 
trated by the following table for the costs of sick insurance 
in the two countries, from which it will appear that the 
principle of graduation for employers’ payments is reversed. 

















ed "Weekly Charge to Weekly Charge to 
Weekly Wages. _ _sapeyes, Workpeople. 
Germany. |U. Kingdom] Germany. |U. Kingdom 
7 d. | a. a. a. 
30 64 3 10} 4 (3) 
27 6 | 3 9} 4 (3) 
24 54 | 3 9 4 (3) 
20 4h 3 73 4 (3) 
18 4i 3 6} 4 (3) 
15 34 4 (3) 5} 3 
12 St 0} 5 (4) 43 1 
9 2b | 6 (5) 33 nie 
6 lk | 6 (5) 2 = 











The reduced rates in brackets are for women. 


Mr. Dawson gives very valuable testimony from repre- 
sentative employers and labor leaders, showing how a scheme, 
originally greeted with the same sort of suspicion and dislike 
as is so freely manifested here, has gradually won over 
the various sections of the opposition. There is, of course, 
some dissatisfaction on the part of the workers with the 
amount of benefits, especially as regards infirmity ; but the 
general policy, in its later developments, has received the 
hearty support of the Labor Party in the Reichstag, and the 
mass of Socialists outside. 

Mr. Dawson cites from a Parliamentary paper of last 





year a quantity of favorable testimony from employers 4 
the effect of the Insurance Laws in improving the efficien, 

of labor; and he adds, “It is a fair assumption that 7 
the Insurance Laws were found to be unremunerative er 
excessively burdensome, German employers would not be 
so ready as they are to supplement the benefits conferred } 
these laws by voluntary benevolence on the same and allied 
lines.” We recommend the perusal of the book to all wh 
are anxious and doubtful about the utility and practicy 
bility of the policy of National Insurance. : 





TRIPOLI FROM BOTH CAMPS. 


—_ the Turks in Tripoli.” By E. N. BENNETT. (Methuen 

8.) 

“Italy's War for a Desert.” By FRANcIS McCu 
(Herbert & Daniel. 10s. 6d. net.) : atte: 


THERE is no exact parallel in history to the war which the 
Italians are waging in Tripoli, and one turns to any account 
of it with an interest as much psychological as military 
The English, the French, and the Spaniards have all fought 
with Arabs in the recent past, but these native levies which 
are facing the Italians are Arabs stiffened with a backbone 
of Turkish regulars and led by some of the most brilliant of 
the Young Turk officers. The time has not yet come to write 
the story, and Mr. Bennett’s book is necessarily only 
a rough sketch of the war, a vivid realisation of the 
spirit of the defenders, and the general method of the 
campaign. He makes us perceive his Turkish hosts—their 
calm, their endurance, their courtesy, their good-fellowship 
and, above all, their patience under hardships which = 
European race would face with such imperturbable good 
humor. He is uncritically and at moments sentimentally 
Turcophile, but no one who has seen the Turkish officer on 
service will blame him for his enthusiasm. It is only in the 
tasks of peace that the Turkish mental equipment betrays 
its unadaptable mediocrity. The Arabs, on the other hand, 
he sums up as children who have never grown up—and not 
nice children at that. Their callous cruelty to men and 
beasts, and their inconceivable greed of money are the 
characteristics which he chiefly emphasises, but he pays his 
tribute ungrudgingly to their bravery, and it is worth 
recording that the cupidity which so often disgusted him, 
has, none the less, with rare exceptions, been proof against 
Italian bribes. _ 

It is hardly possible to accept Mr. Bennett as a neutral 
observer of the course of the war. The interest of his 
book is rather that he reflects the mood of the Turkish camp. 
The contempt which he pours on the Italians, whether as 
soldiers or as sailors, may be deserved, but his tone and 
manner are those of a partisan. That the Italian 
regimental officers are brave and freely expose them- 
selves he admits, but for the rest his general summing- 
up may be reduced to two words—cowardice and incom- 
petence. We find it difficult to believe that the Italian 
soldiers are driven into battle at the point of their officers’ 
swords. Of the almost incredibly bad gunnery of the fleet, 
on the other hand, Mr. Bennett was himself a witness. He 
dissects some of the Italian semi-official narratives of engage 
ments, and we have little difficulty in accepting his verdict 
that they are generally mendacious and vain-glorious. It 
clearly is the case that around Tripoli the Italians have made 
no progress whatever, and even along a coast steadily 
patrolled by their gunboats they have not yet succeeded in 
making the shore caravan route unsafe. The Turco-Arab 
force is evidently in good heart, and lacks neither provisions 
nor a steady flow of willing recruits from the interior, who 
have proved to be rather unexpectedly tractable material 
for their Turkish officers. There certainly seems to be 0 
reason, on Mr. Bennett’s showing, why the war should ever 
come to an end, and if so, the Turkish Government is right 
to refuse any negotiations with annexation as the basis. 02 
the other hand, it is clear that the inefficiency of the Turkish 
medical service must mean (as it meant in the Yemen) 4 
heavy mortality from disease in a small body of regulars who 
cannot be reinforced. We are also impressed by the evident 
of an expenditure, considerable in relation to their resources, 
which the Turks are bearing for this campaign. Their at™Y 
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does not live on the country, and pays heavily for transport 
and provisions. But, for the time being, in this warfare of 
ordnance, searchlights, and aeroplanes against semi-savages 
and the desert, science is not winning. Mr. Bennett’s 
pook is worth a rapid perusal. It conveys a vivid impression 
of this strange campaign. 

The experience of the war from the Italian side which 
has gone to the making of Mr. McCullagh’s book was vivid 
but brief—creditably brief. There is no finer action in the 
annals of war-correspondence than his withdrawal by way 
of protest against the barbarities of the army to which he 
was accredited, and his book, if only for this reason, is 
assured of respectful attention. The greater part of it is 
an elaborate account of the massacre in the oasis, and of 
the panic which preceded it. It is painful reading, and one 
js tempted to cry “enough” long before the story is fully 
told. Mr. McCullagh and his colleagues had brought convic- 
tion to most of us by their letters and articles in the press. 
But this complete narrative is, if possible, even more 
convincing. In this merciless picture the whole absurdity 
of the panic which led to the massacre is exposed. 
Some points emerge with a new clearness. Thus it seems 
to be pretty well established that the Arabs who surprised 
the Bersaglieri outposts in the oasis were not mainly revolted 


inhabitants but fighting-men from the desert who had 
slipped through the Italian lines. There is also some 


evidence to show that the mutilations of which Italian 
apologists made so much, were outrages to the dead, and 
cannot have been known when the clearing of the oasis 
began. It is salutary and right that this ghastly chapter of 
history should be placed on permanent record, that civilised 
men may realise what in detail such a predatory adventure 
means in the hands of an excitable race which has allowed 
itself to be inflamed by the megalomania of conquest. The 
preliminary chapters present some valuable sidelights on the 
origin of the war. We had realised that financial motives 
played some part in bringing it about. But in view of the 
known worthlessness of Tripoli as a field for colonisation, 
this had always seemed to us more than a little 
puzzling. The explanation seems to be that in the years 
preceding the war the Banco di Roma had sunk great masses 
of capital in the country, on which no profit could be realised 
without an annexation. It is reaping its reward to-day 
partly by monopolising the contracts for the expedition, and 
prospectively by its expectation of selling the enormous tracts 
of land which it had bought from natives. To Italy the 
country will be a dead loss, even if she can bring the war 
toa relatively speedy end. But the financiers will make 
their profit none the less, and the longer the war lasts, the 
larger will that profit be. 





EXITS AND ENTRANCES. 


“Shakespeare on the Stage.” By WILLIAM Winter. (Unwin. 
10s. 6d. net.) 


Ix this book, Mr. William Winter relates what he has seen 
and heard on the American stage during a period of nearly 
half a century. All the well-known English and American 
actors are criticised in their impersonations of some of 
Shakespeare’s most famous characters. From the theatre 
pint of view, Mr. Winter tells his story well, and his 
book is singularly free from trivialities and irrelevant anec- 
dotes. But, unfortunately, the writer never trusts him- 
self for a moment outside of the confidences of his actors, and 
tums a deaf ear to the master-poet, who was, as 
Mr. Winter seems to forget, “a happie imitator of Nature,” 
as well as ‘‘ a most gentle expresser of it.’’ For this reason 
tis to be regretted that Mr. Winter could not take a quiet 
stroll with the poet on the banks of the Avon, out of reach 
of the glare of the footlights, where he might learn something 
about the author’s point of view, and about the liberties 
actors had taken with his plays and his characters. There 
Was plenty of money to be got out of the author, so long as 
he lay hid, gagged and helpless among the stage properties. 
Undoubtedly, Shakespeare might write plays, but for him to 
‘press an opinion as to how they should be produced—that, 
in the eyes of the actors, was an impertinence ! 

So much for the author, but Mr. Winter was ill-advised 
to praise the actors at the expense of scholars, since 
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the latter are still here to take care of themselves. Perhaps 
there might have been raised some interesting points for the 
critic to discuss if Mr. Winter had not ventured into the 
fray with unguarded recklessness and given the scholar 
little opportunity for uneasiness. Here are some of the 
remarks which could have been omitted. As regards the 
Shakespeare Quartos, Mr. Winter writes of ‘‘ Hamlet ’’ :— 


“Willard sought the earlier prints, the Quartos, in order 
that he might obtain his text from a fountain head; but it 
should be remembered that the First Quarto is probably 
piratical, that the Second is dubious, and that all are confused ; 
while the Folio of 1623 is marred with errors, which the later 
ones only conjecturally emend.” 


After this extraordinary admission, the reader expects 
to be told where the true and perfect copy of “ Hamlet” 
can be found ; but on this question there is discreet silence. 
Another illustration :— 


“The old English dramatists chiefly expended their force 
on words. The best of their plays abound with ingredients of 
literature—poetry, rhetoric, and eloquence—but they seldom 
exhibit movement, and for that reason, the present age being 
exigent in its dramatic taste, they are seldom or never acted.” 


But the reverse is the case with regard to Elizabethan 
plays, which are overcrowded with incidents. Besides, Mr. 
Winter admits that “Shakespeare was dramatist as well as 
poet,’’ and yet states that “only half of one of Shakespeare’s 
plays are customarily acted.” After this admission it is 
impossible to forgive him for trying to make fun out 
of Furnivall’s work in connection with the New Shake 
speare Society. Nor may he attack scholars and then 
muddle up his dates in this fashion: “The death of 
Burbage occurred in 1629, the fourth year of the reign of 
King Charles the First.” If this were true, our theatrical 
history would have to be re-written, for, in 1629, Burbage 
had been dead ten years. 

Mr. Winter makes some pertinent remarks about Sir 
Herbert Tree’s voice, and then about Edmund Kean in 
“Othello.”” William Gardiner, in his book, “The Music 
of Nature,”’ first published during Edmund Kean’s life, gave 
some particulars of the actor’s voice, which was not, as some 
writers contend, deficient in melody, but was, on the con- 
trary, one of exceptional range, and could be loud or low, 
shrill or soft, as his will directed. ‘Mr. Kean,” says Gar- 
diner, “ possesses the greatest number of effects, having a 
range of tones from F below the line to F above it, the 
natural key of his voice being that of B flat, a note lower 
than Talma’s.”’ 

There are some candid remarks in the book about the 
late Sir Henry Irving’s famous impersonation of Shylock, 
and about Ellen Terry as a lecturer. But Mr. Winter has 


failed altogether to appreciate the subtle art of Mr. Forbes 
Robertson. 





MISS HARRADEN’S VILLAIN. 


“Out of the Wreck I Rise,” 


By BEATRICE HARRADEN, 
(Nelson. 2s.) 


In drawing a villain, the novelist generally does one of two 
things: he either produces an irredeemable monster, or, 
taking the sentimental line, he glorifies crime until every 
poacher in his hands becomes a Robin Hood, and every 
assassin a D’Artagnan. There is a third course which 
is much more subtle; and that is to work on the 
assumption that, if qualities have their defects, defects have 
also their qualities. This method, demanding a rare in- 
sight, is seldom adopted; but when it succeeds, it results 
in the creation of a human being. And it is essentially a 
modern method, the overlapping of vice and virtue imply- 
ing a moral state of mind that has no place in primitive 
civilisations. 

Miss Beatrice Harraden has done the rare thing with 
remarkable success in her latest novel. ‘“ Out of the Wreck 
I Rise” is an achievement. It is not a big book; you can 
read it from cover to cover in a couple of hours, probably ; 
and there are only four characters in it that matter. But 
they are four real men and women, neither wholly good nor 
wholly bad; you might meet them any day in the week— 
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and if you did, you would hope to see them as Miss Harraden 
sees them. 

Two of these, a man and a woman, would be mere un- 
pleasant persons in an average novel. Even their faults are 
not of the grand order; and not for a moment does their 
creator ask her readers to admire the mean and sordid 
qualities of her couple of villains. Adrian Steele is a 
dramatic agent who, at the opening of the story, is threatened 
with the public exposure of a long-continued system of petty 
dishonesty, by which he has cheated his authors—and among 
them a personal friend—of their royalties, and grown rich 
himself. Ruin faces him, for he cannot possibly meet his 
liabilities, even if they fail to prosecute him; and, in his 
stress of mind, he goes to two women in turn, whose affec- 
tions he had won years ago, without the least intention of 
marrying either, and whom he had afterwards left to patch 
up their broken lives as best they could. One of them, Nell 
Silberthwaite, had tried marriage, and, when left a widow, 
threw herself into social reform work. The other, Tamar 
Scott, a Jewess, had neither sought nor found consolation 
in new interests or new affections ; she had gone on making 
a living by keeping a curiosity shop, faking jewellery, cheat- 
ing where she could, inhuman in her self-absorption. Yet 
she is the one of the two women to whom Adrian is able to 
confess his soul, because she can understand where Nell 
could only forgive. The whole book is the story of the 
relations of these three people, thrown together again after 
many years, witht one of them faced by disgrace and ruin. 
Other characters cross their path, notably, Richard Forest, 
the parson, another admirably-studied character, whose 
shocking fits of temper save him from being the sentimental 
little minister of contemporary fiction. But they are all 
visionary, in comparison with the three friends who plot and 
scheme, sinking jealousies and forgetting old sores, in order 
to save the one of them who is going under. And he is the 
one whose creation places the book on a high plane. 

It was probably not undesignedly that Miss Harraden 
chose to make her lovable villain a financier, for in scarcely 
any other calling would that curious modern combination be 
found in which a passion for money-making is joined with 
imagination, with culture, with charm of mind and manner, 
and with a natural reticence that is always attractive to the 
highly-developed mind. The book is too well-balanced for 
quotation to be really effective; but two passages in the 
opening chapter may give some impression of the kind of 
man Miss Harraden has drawn in Adrian Steele. Nell 
Silberthwaite, asked for her forgiveness, tells him he had 
it years ago. He wonders why. 


““<Tt was like you, I admit. I always knew you had 
a generous mind. But it would interest me to see where your 
academic brain came in.’ 

“She paused for a moment. ‘When I had reached the 
haven of impersonality,’ she said, ‘my “ academic brain” 
looked into things clearly, and realised that you probably could 
not help yourself, Adrian, and that you had been born with 
a consuming hunger for power in some form, and with an 
extraordinary talent for subterfuge. I understood better the 
temptations arising from your natural mental equipment. 
And I saw that the weakness in my character had called 
forth the wrong strength in yours. That’s the whole thing 
seen in its proper proportions after the passage of years... .’ 

“Life and experience had widened and not narrowed her 
vision. This was the legend written clearly on Nell’s 
countenance for anyone to read. He read it now. Could he 
tell her? Why not? It would be such a tremendous relief 
to him if he could speak out. Why not? He wanted from 
her neither money, nor sympathy, nor blame, nor condonation, 
nor exoneration. He wanted chiefly to give way to the crying 
necessity of his mind, and put it in touch with hers. Could 
he tell her? Could he overcome his shame? Could he conquer 
his natural reticence? He had never given his confidence 
to anyone. His reserve was part and parcel of his tempera- 
mental deceitfulness. All through his life, if he could have 
spoken to people, he would have broken through an ever- 
thickening network of perfectly unnecessary deceit. He 
struggled now, in this hour of his great mental need. Standing 
there, in the presence of one in whom he wished to confide, 
he fought a pitched battle with his reticence—and was defeated. 
No, he could not tell her. It was impossible. Nell, who 
guessed at the conflict within him, knew also that it was 
impossible.” 


Miss Harraden has accustomed us in her other books 
to that delicacy of touch which is peculiarly her own. In 
“Out of the Wreck I Rise’’ she shows a breadth of outlook 
that was slightly lacking before and can never be disso- 
ciated from the highest kind of novel-writing. 
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BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


“The Loss of the 8.8. ‘Titanic.’” By LAWRENCE Brgszpy, 
(Heinemann. 3s. 6d. net.) 


Tuts book, which follows hard upon the conclusion of 
the inquiry into the loss of the ‘‘ Titanic,”’ has al] the 
human interest of a first-hand narrative, and more. My. 
Beesley was a passenger on the vessel; he was in one of the 
last boats to leave her on that fatal Sunday night; he wit. 
nessed the final act of the tragedy when, with her lights 
shining and her bandsmen playing, she plunged into the 
black depths. Out of his own experience and those of other 
passengers with whom he compared notes, he has constructed 
a narrative of the whole occurrence, from the “ Titanic’s” 
sailing to her sinking, which wants nothing in the complete- 
ness of its details, while in point of vividness his picture of 
what he personally witnessed could hardly be bettered, 
Apart from its absorbingly interesting facts, the book is g 
valuable contribution to the study of human psychology. Mr, 
Beesley has analysed his own sensations. In the light of 
them he has probed deep into the common feelings and 
thoughts of that multitude of passengers who were face to face 
with death, and has put forward several well-reasoned 
hypotheses for the calmness and order which prevailed, 
The absence of anything resembling a severe shock when 
the collision occurred, the calmness and sombre beauty of 
the night, the feeling of personal detachment which often 
comes to those in the presence of an all-embracing peril were, 
he suggests, contributory causes to the general orderliness, 
We think that some of the ‘‘ detachment ’’ which came to 
Mr. Beesley during the loading of the ‘‘ Titanic’s ’’ boats, 
must have remained with him while he was penning this 
narrative. He has apparently experienced no temptation to 
be sensational; and the result is that the story gains a 
terrible force from the very restraint with which it is told. 
His remarks on the ‘‘ Lessons of the Disaster ’’ are admir- 
able, and his suggestion that liners should be equipped with 
enough lifeboats to provide a numbered seat for each passen- 
ger, and should institute a boat-drill at an early stage of the 
voyage, deserves serious consideration. More wireless 
operators and more submarine signalling are other reforms 
for which he pleads, and which the inquiry has shown to be 
almost essential, if such tragedies are to be avoided in the 
future. 

* * * 


“Many Celebrities and a Few Others: A Bundle of 
Reminiscences.” By WiLutiAM H. RIDEING. (Nash. 
10s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. Ripetnc came into contact with most of his 
celebrities either as reporter, or editor, or agent of various 
American publications. He was born at Liverpool, but 
soon found his way to America, and he has a good deal 
to say about the lions of American journalism. Horace 
Greeley, “ wearied, excitable, and short-tempered,” Dana, 
Gilder, and T. B. Aldrich, all appear in Mr. Rideing’s 
gallery of celebrities, and each of them reminds him of a 
number of anecdotes. Of greater interest to English 
readers is what Mr. Rideing has to say of the people he 
met during his trips to this country. These include Charles 
Reade, James Payn, Wilkie Collins, Gladstone, Cardinal 
Manning, Archibald Forbes, and Mr. Hardy; but it must 
be confessed that Mr. Rideing has little that is of value to 
tell us about any of these, though an anecdote of Gladstone 
and a newspaper man shows how severe the former could be 
upon occasion. How far Mr. Rideing sometimes strayed m 
his estimates of character may be judged from the fact 
that he is probably the only human being who ever thought 
Parnell to be both sociable and amiably ineffective. Still, 
on the whole, the book makes pleasant reading of a rather 
trifling kind. Mr. Rideing is prolix, and he tells us nearly 
as much of his own hopes and dreams as of his celebrities; 
but he has a journalist’s eye for detail, and he writes in an 
easy and unaffected fashion. 

* x * 


“Pootprints of Famous Americans in Paris.” By JOHN 
JOSEPH CONWAY. (Lane 12s. 6d. net.) 
Paris has always been loved by Americans. It was, 


as Mrs. Lane reminds us in the preface to this volume, Tom 
Appleton, the Boston wit, who said that “good Americans, 
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BEST NEW BOOKS. 





Syndicalism 
and the General Strike : An Explanation. 


By ARTHUR D, LEWIS. 


Demy 8vo, Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. (Inland Postage, 5d.) 

This is the most thorough study that has yet appeared of 
gyndicalism, the latest development in industrial politics. The 
author has given close attention to the spread of the movement 
throughout the world, and has epitomised it, taking as his guides 
not only the more philosophical and substantial works of leaders 
such as Sorel, Labriola, and Leone, but the popular publications 
of their colleagues, thus largely preserving the actual tone of the 
propaganda as it reaches the working man. Arguments for and 
against the general strike, which has usually been the bone of 
contention between Syndicalists and Socialists, are summarised. 

The book contains much material not previously accessible to 
the English reader, and will correct many mistaken conceptions. 
Materials are given for forming an estimate of the importance of 
the movement in Great Britain and of those of its consequences 
most likely to be permanent. 


Modern Democracy. 


A Study in Tendencies. By BROUGHAM 
VILLIERS (F. J. SHaw), Author of “ The Socialist 
Movement in England” and “The Opportunity of 
Liberalism.” Cloth, 6s. net. (Inland Postage, 5d.) 
“It is probably the best and clearest volume that has appeared 
on the subject. Mr. Villiers has done for modern democracy some- 


thing of the same service that Lord Hugh Cecil has done for 
conservatism.”—Mr. Reginald Bray in the Daily News. 


“The result of careful and deep study, for the author has gone 
into many phases of many problems, if not all, which directly 
concern the workers, and the result is not only a_ brilliant 
study in tendencies, but, I think, a correct representation of all 
that is vital in the political world of the men who live by their 
labour.”"—Yorkshire Factory Times. 


“Mr. Brougham Villiers has given us a valuable study.” 
—Daily Herald. 
“An absorbingly interesting and suggestive study.” 
—The Common Cause. 


Social Insurance 


in Germany, 1883—1911. 


Its History, Cperation, Results, and a com- 
parison with Zhe National Insurance Act, 1911. 
By W. HARBUTL DAWSON, Author of “The 
Evolution of Modern Germany.” With 8 Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, Cloth, 6s, net. (Inland Postage, 4d.) 
_ “Mr. Dawson is to be complimented on an exceedingly sound 
piece of work.”—The Outlook. 


: “Mr. W. Harbutt Dawson has done more, perhaps, than any 
living Englishman to put the German nation into books for the 
enlightenment and guidance of English students, and this latest 
volume puts us under greater obligations than ever to its author. 
Those of us who supported our own Insurance Bill will find great 
consolation from these pages.”"—Mr J. Ramsay Macdonald in the 
Daily Chronicle. 

“A good piece of work.”—The Times. 


“It is at once complete and authoritative, useful to the politician, 
and indispensable to the student.”—The Athenwum. 


The Lower Depths. By MAXIM GORKY. 
Translated by LAURENCE IRVING. A New 
Volume of the “Plays of To-day and To-morrow.” 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. (Inland Postage, 4d.) 

“AS 


a picture of character and life it is profoundly and 
eathrallingly interesting.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“Gorky’s work ought not to be missed by anyone who is 


interested in the drama of ideas.”—The Illustrated London News. 
“Maxim Gorky’s group of vivid studies of the submerged tenth 
of Russian society, which he presents in the form of drama, offer 
features of absorbing interest to the student of human nature.” 
—The Globe. 





AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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THE LOSS OF 
S.S. “TITANIC” 


By LAWRENCE BEESLEY, B.A. 
(One of the Survivors.) 


Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


2nd Edition Printing. 








**The whole book is extremely interesting. Mr. Beesley is a master 
of a singularly vivid style, and selects the essentials with unerring 
instinet.”’— Standard, 

‘*Mr. Beesley has told his tale well—straightforward and sincere 
description of what he bas himself seen and experienced.” — Times. 
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when they die, go to Paris "—and the affection dates from the 
days before the Revolution. Mr. Conway has chapters on 
Benjamin Franklin, “the most successful plenipotentiary 
ever accredited to the French Government,” on Thomas 
Jefferson, who succeeded him, on Gouverneur Morris, whose 
“Diary” gives some interesting sidelights on the Revolu- 
tion, on Paine, Fulton, Longfellow, and a crowd of others, in- 
cluding, oddly enough, Lafayette. The part played by Dr. 
Evans, the American dentist, in the flight of the Empress 
Eugénie is recalled, and there are descriptions of the visits 
of American artists—Saint-Gaudens, Whistler, and others— 
to the city where they learned to express themselves. Alto- 
gether a lively and entertaining book, with a large number 
of interesting illustrations.. 
x x “* 
‘Nature in Italian Art.” By E. GURNEY SALTER. 
7s. 6d. net.) 

Tnis volume is described as “a study of landscape 
backgrounds from Giotto to Tintoretto,’”’ and its object is 
“to trace the gradual development of interest in Nature, 
and of truth in depicting her,” from these backgrounds. 
Miss Salter appears to think that the landscape portions 
in Italian paintings have been unduly neglected, and we are 
inclined to agree that in the landscape work of the later 
Renaissance there is still a field for critical appreciation 
and research; but as regards the earlier painters, it is 
doubtful whether-there is anything further to investigate. 
Primitive landscape has already received a full measure of 
appreciation, some of which has, moreover, been very much 
overdone; for example, Miss Salter quotes a writer who 
referred enthusiastically to the “gardens and orchards ”’ 
which adorned Paolo Uccello’s “ Miracle of the Host ’’—the 
truth being that the picture contains exactly one pome- 
granate and one orange tree! The fact is that most Italian 
landscape, up to and including Leonardo, is literary and 
scientific rather than emotional. The sense of fitness to the 
theme is often present in the quattrocentist landscape, but 
only with Giorgione, Titian, and Tintoret does it approach 
figure-painting in expressiveness. Miss Salter goes through 
her long list of painters very conscientiously, indicating 
the points in the landscape backgrounds of each, carefully 
noting what she considers new stages in development, and 
if her writing is not particularly brilliant or suggestive, it 
is without affectation and abundant in solid and useful facts. 
There are forty-nine half-tone illustrations, carefully selected 
for the purposes of the text. 


(Black. 


* * * 


“Sportsmen and Others.” By R.C. LEHMANN. (Kegan Paul. 
3s. 6d. net.) 

In this volume Mr. Lehmann has brought together a 
couple of dozen of his brilliant sketches that have already 
appeared in “ Punch.” They treat of boxing, rowing, riding, 
fencing, while there are several papers—and these not the 
least successful—on dogs and cats. Mr. Lehmann, as every 
reader of “ Punch” knows, can handle all these topics with 
a light touch. These engaging studies were well worth 
reprinting, and the reader who does not get enjoyment from 
the volume that contains them, should apply to himself the 
jest about a surgical operation which Sydney Smith em- 
ployed to malign a humor-loving nation. 

* * * 
“England's Fight with the Papacy.” By WALTER WALSH. 

(Nisbet. 15s. net.) 

Tue subject of Mr. Walsh’s book is not the doctrinal 
claims of the Roman Catholic Church, but the political con- 
flict between England and Rome from the time of William 
the Conqueror down to the flight of James II. Mr. Walsh, 
whose death took place shortly after he had completed the 
manuscript of the present volume, was of opinion that there 
is nothing in these pages to which old-fashioned Roman 
Catholics, of the Gallican School, would object, and he seems 
to have tried to put his case with moderation. But the 
reader who does not share Mr. Walsh’s dread of Roman 
Catholic pretensions and activities will regard the book as 
giving rather a distorted view of English history. The 
political conflict with the Papacy was certainly an important 
factor, but this is to be found in every English history, and 
in the volume before us it assumes inordinate dimensions. 
Nor is it any justification of the Penal Laws to say that 





a , 


“each Act was called for by some fresh aggression of Rome's 
agents in the political sphere.” Mr. Walsh makes a great 
deal of the diplomatic intercourse between Charles IT. and 
the Pope, but this is an old tale, and all that is of import. 
ance in Mr. Walsh’s chapter on the subject is to be found 
in Acton’s essay on “Secret History of Charles II.” The 
fact is that Mr. Walsh allowed himself to be obsessed by an 
idea, and his book suffers from that obsession. It has signs 
of research and of wide reading, and for that reason igs 
entitled to consideration, but it presents what is essentially 
a one-sided view of English history. And if there was a 
moment in the nineteenth century when this country might 
justly entertain some fears of Roman aggression, that danger 
is now past. 
* * * 


“The Life and Work of Frank Holl.” 


By A. M. Rreynotps, 
(Methuen. 12s. 6d. net.) 


Tue biography of a successful portrait painter can hardly 
fail to provide some piquant anecdote. He meets so many 
people in diverse walks of life, forms so many transient 
friendships, and enjoys opportunities for studying person- 
ality that are equal to those of a great physician; it would 
be strange, therefore, if out of the mass of his garnered 
experiences there were not several worth recording. Frank 
Holl was no exception. Born in humble circumstances, he 
worked his way from the position of a promising painter of 
narrative pictures and black-and-white illustrator to that of 
a portraitist who challenged, some say successfully, Millais’s 
popularity and the artistic supremacy of Watts and 
Orchardson. The late King Edward, then Prince of Wales, 
the Duke of Cambridge, Bright, Gladstone, Earl Spencer, 
and General Wolseley, were among his distinguished sitters, 
Academic honors were eagerly accorded him ; he died, com- 
paratively early, with the lustre of his reputation full upon 
him. A sympathetic man himself, he extorted sympathy and 
confidence from those with whom he came in contact, patrons 
and his more intimate acquaintances alike. Mrs. Reynolds, 
his daughter, tells his story in a pious volume of over three 
hundred pages, garnished with many reproductions of her 
father’s paintings. She tells it, not with the highest bio- 
graphical art, which demands rigid selection and elimination, 
but with an intimité and a simple enthusiasm that atone for 
several shortcomings in literary skill. Her whole-hearted 
appreciation of her father’s work is qualified by admissions 
of the justness of other opinions which attribute too much 
‘‘ literary ’’ quality to his genre paintings. But her admira- 
tion of his portraiture is quite unqualified. Here she has 
a fairly good case, for Holl, with all his limitations, came 
near to being a great portrait painter. He had, undoubtedly, 
the gift of getting behind his sitter’s personality, and his 
direct method, homely and unadorned with esthetic niceties 
of color and arrangement as it was, was justified by its 
success in characterisation. His biographer does well 
to emphasise the point that his genius was essentially 
Teutonic, because this at once fixes the standard by which 
his art must be judged. For anecdote, she has excellent 
tales of Gladstone, Bright, and W. S. Gilbert. There is 
a full index, but the volume is wanting in one essential 
feature of an art-biography—a categorical list of paintings, 
and the whereabouts of the most important. 





The Week in the Citp. 


Price Friday Price Friday 
morning. morning, 
July 12. July 20. 
Consols aad la al wie = 75 we = 748 
Midland Deferred aise ass “as 68} oe «= 
Canadian Pacific... ...  ... ... 2692 -. 2725 
Mexican Railway Ordinary ... ... 61% . 623 
Chinese 5 p.c., 1896 ___... on -- 101 .. 10144 
Union Pacific ... «ss ae eee 695 . 1728 


Srxce I wrote last week the Money Market has tightened 
still further, and a good deal has been borrowed from the 
Bank. The result has been to stiffen discounts, which on 
Thursday, in spite of a good Bank return, were close up t0 
the 5 per cent. official minimum. Some people expect 4 
speedy rise in the Bank rate; but this is not likely to come 
unless The Turkish crisis should develop a threatening 
international situation, or unless, for some other cause, 
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Herons Court is a “laid” peper of a deep 
creamy shade and fully upholds the“quality” 
tone so appreciated by lovers of good letter- 
paper. It is of ample bulk, and adds a 
charm to your correspondence. It is just 
the paper you would expect to be used by 
— of social and professional standing. 

ou will appreciate its charm if you use it 
for your own correspondence, It is also 
made in an azure tint. 










All that mankind has done, thought, gained, or been, 
it is lying as in magic preservation in the pages of books. 
They are the chosen possession of men.”—CARLYLE. 


» | |Globe-Wernicke 











n- 66 s 3” Albert, Octavo and Duchess - | /~ per 5 ars. (boxed) 
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} The illustration shows just one method of arranging the 

a “units”—the “ Desk Unit” in the centre being an addition 

nd which is greatly appreciated by all who have much writing to 

28, do at home. ‘ 

er, Booklet No. 60B gives full particulars. + 3 = Yrs 

" May we send you a copy? PSS Og re gh Ee. ae 

ont PACKING FREE. Orders of £2 CARRIAGE OF YOUR STATIONER 


PAID to any Goods Stations in the British Isles. 


~~ The GlobeLWernicke Co. 


Samples Free on Request. 
W. H. SMITH & SON, Wholesale & Mfa, 
Stationers, Kean Strect, Kingsway, W.C. 
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there should come a severe gold drain from Germany or 
elsewhere. Trade and employment are excellent, and the 
crop prospects in America are now quite good ; but there is 
no disguising the fact that high prices are straining the 
capital resources of the world ; for it is to the tempting but 
fallacious profits offered by high prices that the excessive 
demands for capital are due. The fall in Consols is only 
one feature of a general international movement, which the 
political partisanship of the Governor of the Bank of 
England is unable to perceive. 


Gitt-EpGED SECURITIES. 


The amount of talk and literary effort bestowed on 
Consols since they fell below 85 seems only to have helped 
the descent by calling attention to the causes for the decline, 
and unearthing fresh reasons why they do not attract the 
investor to-day. The investor believes that Consols have 
no attractions for him, and so they go on falling, as Death 
Duties are paid and estates liquidated. It is a real 
consolation that the Sinking Fund is so large, at a 
time when Consols are phenomenally cheap. After 
Consols follow all high-class securities to a greater or less 
degree, and so the whole market is demoralised. The fall 
is helped by a certain section of the Tory Press, which, 
under what may be called the “ new patriotism,” runs down 
everything British, and exhorts every investor to put his 
money in foreign investments. But there must come a time 
when the yields in the Gilt-edged Market can fall no lower 
without forcing down the prices of second-class British 
stocks and first-class foreign stocks. This is already occur- 
ring. India stocks now give a higher return than the best 
British Railway Debentures, and we would go so far as to 
say that the decline in most gilt-edged stocks can go no 
further without a wholesale readjustment of values in the 
investment markets. It is impossible that sufficient selling 
can take place to lower all stocks outside the Trustee group, 
and some investors are certain very soon to see that 3) per 
cent., with absolute safety of interest and of capital, is 
better than 44 or 5 per cent. with security which, in many 
cases, only needs to be tried slightly to expose its frailty. 
But the investor will ask, “ Where is this 34 per cent. with 
safety of capital? Certainly not in Consols, for there is 
no guarantee that the price may not fall below 70. 
This is the attitude of the general investor. Now, the 
security against depreciation of capital consists in an under- 
taking by the borrower to repay that capital on a certain 
date ; for where this exists, the stock cannot fall far, because 
it must eventually come back to par. These are typical 
investments of the kind :— 


Yield. 

‘ Year. Price. &ad 

Transvaal 3 per cent. Loan Stock ... 1953 ... 88} ... 3 6 0 
New South Wales 3 per cent. ... < E cs  s BS 
Queensland 3} per cent. ... =e a ee wn Ee es CHS 
Victoria 8} per cent. ... wa ~~ oe a & 313 0 
Metropolitan 8 per cent. re .. 1941... 89 7 


These are only a few examples. Nearly all Colonial or 
British Municipal Stocks are of the same character. In 
all these cases the investor is not only assured of his 
income, but his stock must rise to par by the dates of repay- 
ment. This rise can legitimately be taken into account 
when calculating the yield on the investment, and were a 
purchase of these stocks to be made by any financial insti- 
tution, this would be done in its books. The private investor, 
however, would probably prefer to regard the difference 
between the purchase price and par as profit. On the strict 
basis, however, Transvaal Threes actually yield the pur- 
chaser over 34 per cent. per annum, Metropolitan Threes 
yield 33, and several of the Colonial Stocks give over 4 per 
cent. It is most surprising that insurance companies and 
other concerns do not flock into this market now, for it 
offers a certain means of “averaging” the losses they have 
suffered on gilt-edged securities up to the present. 


A Surppinc Trust. 


In view of the prominence which the Shipping Share 
Market has attained during the past year, and to the fact 
that an institution presumably on somewhat similar lines 
has been asking the public for capital during the week, the 
report of the British Steamship Investment Trust, which has 
just appeared, is of particular interest. The company is a 





direct owner of shares in individual steamships as well as of 
shares in all sorts of shipping and other companies, 
Naturally, the improvement in shipping freights has brought 
the company a larger revenue, its gross receipts being £72,859 
as compared with £59,074. Out of this, £10,000 is applied 
towards writing down investments held on account of reserve 
funds, and after paying expenses and interest there is a net 
sum of £38,914 available for distribution, from which diyi- 
dends of 6 per cent. on the Preferred and 8 per cent. on the 
Deferred stock are paid. Last year’s Deferred stock dividend 
was at the rate of 6 per cent. In the balance-sheet there 
are some notable changes. Investments in ships, shipping 
shares, and mortgages, have risen by about £70,000, and it is 
worthy of remark that Debentures and Preference shares have 
been sold in order to provide funds for higher-yielding in- 
vestments. In the securities held against the reserve and 
depreciation funds, nearly £13,000 of British Government 
securities have been sold, Grand Trunk Pacific bonds no 
longer appear, and P. and O. Deferred Stock has 
either been sold or transferred to the shipping invest- 
ments. The former seems more likely. The. auditors 
state that the quoted securities showed a depreciation of 
5.34 per cent. below book values. This figure compares with 
10.06 per cent. last year, and 124 per cent. in the two previous 
years. The directors now propose to make an immediate 
issue of £100,000 of new shares, to be divided into equal 
amounts of Preferred and Deferred stock when fully paid. 
The Preferred stock of the company now stands at 119, 
yielding 54 per cent., and the Deferred at 102, returning over 
8 per cent. These prices do not seem too high in view of the 
present prosperity of shipping, but that prosperity may not 
last. LuceELLvUM. 


The Prospectus for £2,000,000 Brazil Railway Company 
Five per Cent. Convertible Debentures appears to-day in 
another column. The new Debentures are being offered at 
98 and holders have the free option to convert into Common 
shares at 150 for three years. 


ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
Head Office—BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 








Assets Exceeds £23,000,000. 


Chairman: 


THE RIGHT HON, LORD ROTHSCHILD, 6.C.V.O0. 





Among the classes of Insurance Business transacted by 
the Company are the following :— 


(1) Life Insurance, with and without Profits, with 
special provisions for the payment of Estate 
Duties. 

(2) Fire Insurance of every description. 

(3) Insurances to cover Loss of Rent, Interest and 
Profit consequent upon Fire Damage to 
property. 

(4) Marine Insurance. 

(5) Burglary, Theft, and Plate-Glass Insurance. 

(6) Accident, including Personal Accident, Motor 
Car and Employers’ Liability Insurance. 


Fidelity Guarantee and Sinking Fund Policies are 
also granted. 


Applications for Agencies are entertained, and Pro- 
spectuses with other papers may be had on written or 
personal application. 


ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 
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The Subscription List will close on or before 23rd July, 19/2. 


OFFER OF 
$2,000,000 BRAZIL RAILWAY COMPANY 


5 PER CENT. CONVERTIBLE DEBENTURES 
DUE 1922 
AT 9983S °/,, 


he Debentures form the whole of an authorised issue, which 
wil] mature lst August, 1922. 


Trustee for the Debenture Holders, Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie 
& Co. 

The entire issue, or any part thereof, is redeemable at par on 
any interest-date after 1st August, 1915, upon three months’ 
notice by the Company. 

The Debentures will be issued to bearer in denominations of 
£00, £200, and £500, with the privilege of the holder’s option 
{registration as to principal at the Company’s office in London. 

Coupons are payable ist February and 1st August. 


The hclder of any Debenture will have the option of con- 
verting, at any time prior to ist August, 1915, the same into 
fully-paid Common Shares of the Company at the rate of $150 
Debentures (calculated at $4.86% to the £) for each $100 Common 
Share. 


MESSRS. SPEYER BROTHERS 


offer the above Debentures for sale at the price 
of 98 per cent., payable as follows :— 


10 per cent. on Application, 

20 ° » Allotment, 

25 . - » 20th August, 1912, 

25 a » 9th September, 1912, 
18 , ° » 25th September, 1912, 


98 per cent. 


Shareholders of record on 15th July, 1912, of the Brazil 
Railway Company who apply on the special form sent to them 
ty the Company are entitled to a preferential allotment of 1-26th 
iia £100 Debenture for each Share held by them. 


Payment in full may be made under discount at the rate of 
dper cent. per annum op allotment, or on 20th August, or $th 
September, 1912. 


; On payment of the instalment due on Allotment, Allotment 
utters will be exchangeable for Speyer Brothers’ Scrip Certificates 
Bearer, carrying a coupon of £2 3s. 3d. per £100, payable Ist 
Fbruary, 1913, representing interest to that date on the amount 
{the instalments. 


The Scrip Certificates, when fully paid, will be exchangeable 
‘due course for Definitive Debentures, carrying interest from 
* February, 1913. 


ma 7. 


This Form may be used. 


The security for the Debentures is described in a letter from 
Mr. Percival Farquhar, the President of the Company, a copy 
of which is printed below: 

Messrs. SPEYER BROTHERS, 

7, Lothbury, London, E.C. 
BRAZIL RAILWAY COMPANY, 

18th July, 1912. 

GENTLEMEN, 

With reference to the £2,000,000 5 per Cent. Convertible 
Debentures of this Company about to be issued by you, I beg to 
give you the following information :— 

The Convertible Debentures, in addition to being a direct obliga- 
tion of the Company, will be secured by a Trust Deed in favour of 
Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie & Co., as Trustee. The proceeds of the 
Debentures will be used by the Company for the acquisition of 
£1,150,000 of the 44 per Cent. First Mortgage Bonds of the Uruguay 
Railway Company, and of a similar amount of the 5 per Cent. First 
Mortgage Bands of the Brazil Land, Cattle, and Packing Company. 
Practically the entire Share Capital of both these Companies will be 
owned by the Brazil Railway Company, and their undertakings are 
considered very valuable adjuncts to that Company's system. The 
Uruguay Railway Company holds large interests in various Uruguayan 
Railways, and the Land and Packing Company has acquired upwards 
of 7,000,000 acres of land and about 150,000 head of cattle. The 
whole of these £2,300,000 Bonds will be deposited with the Trustee as 
security for the Convertible Debentures. 

The Capital of the Company is $60,000,000, divided into 200,000 
6 per Cent. Preferred Shares of $100 each and 400,000 Common Shares 
of $100 each, all of which is issued except 80,000 Common Shares, 
the necessary amount of which is reserved for the conversion of the 
Debentures. 

The Company's Bonded debt (excluding Bonds deposited as col- 
lateral) consists of £8,031,000 44 per Cent. First Mortgage 60-year 
Bonds, Fs. 86,500,000 44 per Cent. Bonds (French Series) and 
$1,510,500 5 per Cent. 50-Year Debentures. 

The figures of the surplus revenue of the Company, after payment 


of all expenses and bond and other interest charges for the past 
three years, are as follows:— 

1909 “ie . ; _ £95,000 

1910 ‘ne R . 257,000 

1911 278,000 


and, according to the estimate of the Com- 
pany’s Managers, the surplus revenue for 
the year 1912 (after making provision for the 
interest on the £2,000,000 convertible Deben- 
tures) will exceed ote in pa : 400, 

The annual amount required for interest on the Convertible 
Debentures is £100,000. 

The Company is paying regular quarterly dividends at the rate 
of 6 per cent. per annum on its Preferred Shares. 

I am yours faithfully, 
PERCIVAL FARQUHAR, 
President. 

Prospectuses can be obtained from Messrs. Speyer Brothers, 
7, Lothbury, London, E.C., the Bank of Scotland, 30, Bishops- 
gate, London, E.C., (the Company’s Bankers), or from Messrs. 
Kitcat & Aitken, 9, Bishopsgate, E.C., (the Company’s Brokers). 

A draft, subject to revision, of the Trust Deed for the 
Debentures, can be seen during the usual business hours while 
the list is open, at the office of Messrs. Bircham & Co., 50, Old 
Broad Street, E.C., or at that of Messrs. Surtees, Phillpotts & Co., 
6, St. Helen’s Place, E.C. 

Application should be made on the enclosed form, and non- 
payment of any instalment will render the allotment liable to 
cancellation, and the amount previously paid to forfeiture. 

Lonpon, E.C., 
19th July, 1912. 


OFFER OF 


£2,000,000 


BRAZIL RAILWAY COMPANY 5 PER CENT. 


CONVERTIBLE DEBENTURES DUE 1922 


AT 238 {% 


/o 








lo Messrs. SPEYER BROTHERS, 

; 7, Lothbury, London, E.C. 

We Tequest you to allot ma L 
ee July, 1912. 

We ene 
iy 
SIGNATURE. ..........0000 
NAME IN FULL 





of the above Debentures upon the terms of the Prospectus issued by you 


--» being a deposit of £10 per £100 Debenture, and — engage to accept the above or any less 


me : , 
dunt you may allot to os and to make the further payments thereon in accordance with the said Prospectus. 





PLEASE (Add whether Mr., Mrs., or Miss, and Title, if any.) 
0) WRITE ADDRESS IN FULL.............+ psuncnnacpistecdnesransensianesonionh isacneniitienb sanhininmnbenietesieirbnbininn bieenendes puateensasbebeanbaeneen 
STINCTLY. aD csiintvaticiniviteniititeiianiniglbiniiinsitaiesh asinine stieciamiienelaieias 


Cheques to be made payable to “ Bearer,” crossed ‘‘ Account Speyer Brothers.”’ 
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OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


Great Russell Street, London, 
NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, London. 














Passenger Lifts, Bathrooms on every Floor. 


Lounges and Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Billiard and Smoking Roems. 


Perfect Sanitation. Fireproof Floors. Telephones. Night Porters. 
Bedroom Attendance and Table d’Hote 
Breakfast, Single, from 5/6 to 7/6. 


Table d’Hote Dinner, 6 Courses, 3/- 


FULL TARIFF AND TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION. 


Thackeray Hotel—‘‘ Thackeray London.” 
Telegraphic Addresses \ Kingsley Hotel—“ Bookcraft, London.” 


LONDON, 
WILD’S TEMPERANCE HOTELS. J. B. WILD, C.C., Man. 


Direc., 30-40, Ludgate Hill, E.C.; 70 & 71, Eusten Square, W.c. 
ABERYSTWYTH. 


ABERYSTWYTH HYDRO HOTEL. Facing Sea. Bracing air. 
Electric and Sea-water Baths. 











AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
IpgaL RasIDENce. 





Sun Lounge. Every form of Bath. 
BOURNEMOUTH. 
THE QUEEN, Bath Road. Miss Tye. 


Central. Board and Residence, 36/6 to 3 guineas weekly. 





NEWLYN’ s (Royal Exeter) Hotel. Close Pier; Ist- Class; moderate. 
SILVER HOW. Boarding Est. We West C Cliff Gdns. From 30/- week. 


BRIDPORT (Rear West Bay), DORSET. 
BOARD RESIDENCE. Every Comfort. 10, West St., Bridport. 




















BRIGHTON. 

ROYAL YORK HOTEL. H. J. Preston. 
THE HOTEL METROPOLE. KE. Richard, Manager. 
BUXTON. 

HADDON HALL HYDRO LTD. *Phone 4. J. Little. 
DEAL, 

BEACH HOUSE HOTEL  _______S8.R. Jeffereon. 
EDINBURGH. 

ROYAL HOTEL (MacGregor’s). Scotland’s leading Hotel. 
FOLKESTONE. 


TOYNBEE HALL, 15, Langehorne Gardens. Board and Residence. 
Miss Brett and Miss Randall. 


GREAT YARMOUTH. 
SAVOY HOTEL. Most central. Eng. meat. Pop. prices. Tel. 412. P. Rogers 


ish GREAT YELDHAM—ESSEx. 














MALVERN. 
HARDWICKE PRIVATE HOTEL. Prop. & Manager, J. Wilson, 





PORTLAND PRIVATE HOTEL. Illustrated Tariff. D. Woodman, 





MATLOCK. 
ROCKSIDE HYDRO. Tennis, Bowls, &. Nr. Golf Links (1g holes) 








SMEDLEY’S HYDRO Establishment. Estab. 1853. H. Challand, 
a 


MOFFAT. 


HYDRO, Dumfries-shire. Finest in wr D (18 . holes) 
es bs _ Tennis, Garage. Terms, £2 1 . 





PENTRE. 
PENTRE HOTEL, Rhondda. Tel. No. P.O. 30. W. 4H. Miles 
SILLOTH-ON-SOLWAY. 


SILLOTH HYDRO. A small, homely establishment. B 
massage. Send for Prospectus. C. Hawkins, Proprietor, 





GOLF HOTEL. First-class family hotel. Garage and sta 
Phene 8 Silloth, W. Dyer, Proprietor and frei 

















THE WHITE HART HOTEL. Proprietor, W. Pearl. 
ILFRACOMBE. 
COLLINGWOOD PRIVATE HOTEL. 120 rooms. Facing Sea. 
LEEDS. 

HOTEL METROPOLE. 2 minutes’ walk from either station. 
LIVERPOOL. 

COMP TON HOTEL, | Church Street. First-Class. 
LLANELLY. 

CLEVELAND HOTEL. J. T. Weaver. 

LYNTON (Devon). 
ROYAL CASTLE FAMILY HOTEL. Grounds 9 acres. 





SLATEFORD. 


EDINBURGH HYDROPATHIC. On Craiglockhart Hill, 
Beautiful scenery, walks, and drives. __Trams to City, 24. 


SOUTHPORT. | 
ROWNTREE’S CAFE, Lord St., Hot Luncheons, Af’noon Teas. Tel, of, 


KENWORTHYS HYDRO. Near Pier and Lord St. Leung, lift, 
cs bedrooms; Turkish, elec., etc., baths. Tel. Wires 
. “ Kenworthys.” Prospectus, Manageress. 


ss SWANSEA. 


HOTEL CAMERON. Tel. 921. Garage. Palm Cou i 
and electric lift. For terms apply Manager. “= 


TENBY. 


BELGRAVE HOTEL, South Shore. Overlooking Golf Links, 
Mrs. K. W. Hicks. 


WHITSY. 
WEST CLIFF PRIVATE HOTEL. Mrs. T. Newbitt. 


WORCESTER. 
HARRISON’S VICTORIA HOTEL, Bread St., 1st-Class Temp. Tel. 212, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Prudential "m2, om 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


Invested Funds - - : : £80,000,000 
Claims Paid - - - =- - £94,000,000 
































WHY PAY RENT? The City Life under its “IDEAL” policy plan 
enables policy holders to reap the benefit of their investment 
DURING THEIR OWN LIFETIME, and in the event of premature 
death to leave their legal representative in possession of a comfort 
able house, free from any mortgage charge or encumbrance. 


GOOD PROSPECTS FOR ACTIVE AGENTS. 
Send Postcard for Prospectus and Terms to 


CITY LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 


6, re be Finsbury, London, E.C. 
GR. REGORY, Managing ‘Director. 








R.M.S. “DUNOTTAR CASTLE” CRUISES. 


£11 11S. raz norweEGIAN FJORDS. July 3. 


THE NORTHERN CAPITALS OF EUROPE. August 13. 
‘From 15 guineas, 





The Cruising Co., Ltd., 5, Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


— 








NOTICE. 


Tue Nation is published weekly. Applications fot 
copies, and subscriptions, should be sent to the Publisher, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 

Terms of Subscription, Including Postage: 

Home, 26s. PER ANNUM. Foreicn, 30s. PER ANNUM 

Cheques should be made payable to THE Nami0x 
PusuisnHinc Co., Lrp., and crossed “ National Provinci 
Bank.” 

Telephones :—Business: Gerrard 4035. 

Editorial: Central 4511. 

Telegrams: “ Nationetta,” London. 
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July 20, 1912.] 
—— 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 





~ goROUGH ROAD TRAINING COLLEGE, 
Isleworth. 


The Council of the British and Foreign School Society begs to 
nounce that consideration of the applications for APPOINTM ENT 
RESIDENT PRINCIPAL of Borough Road Training College, 
~ been POSTPONED until November. Any further applications 
oald reach the Secretary of the Society, not later than November Ist. 

The Salary offered is £600 per annum, with house, free of rent, 
ye, and taxes. Candidates must hold a University degree with 
lea Forms of application —_ be obtained, by forwarding 
vdaressed foolseap envelopes, from the Secretary of the Society, to 
bom, at the address given below, applications, with printed or 
ty written copies of not more than four testimonials (preferably on 
Coa paper), should be sent. | Personal canvassing will disqualify 
the applicant. The new Principal will be expected to take up his 
‘aties immediately after Christmas. fie 

W. ParppercH WIL.1AMs, Secretary, British and Foreign School 
guciety, 114, Temple Chambers, London, E.C. 


EDUCATIONAL. 





—_—— 


ADMINTON HOUSE, 
B CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 
o0oL FOR GIRLS. Founded 1859. 
a Mistress: Miss B. M. BAKER, B.A. (London). 
(Successor to Miss Bartlett ) 
Full particulars on applicatien to the Head Mistress. 





PINEHURST, CROWBOROUGH (SUSSEX). 


Country School for Girls. 
Howse in grounds on edge of Moorland, between 600 and 700 
feet above sea level. 
Principal, Miss H. T, Net.p, M.A. (Vict.) Class. Tripos (Camb.), 
ssisted by Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Madame Osterberg). 
Prospectus on application. 





First-Class Modern Commercial 
or Classical E tucatioa 


| 1 ee nirs: 
T eB GE srarrores Illustrated 
coLLe ’ Prospectus 
(Raan7? R, L. AGER, M.A., 
Oxford. Headmaster. 














THE HINDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRL®S. 


EDUCATION THOROUGHLY MODERN;; physical training and 
outdoor games. Great attention is paid to healthful conditions of life. 
The boarding-house stands at an elevatian of 800 ft.—For prospec- 
ws,address: Principal, BrackgNHURST, HINDHEAD, Hastemerg, R.S.O. 


CROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. 


House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. 
Aim of education to cultivate wide interests and intelligent habits 
d work. Special encouragement given to leisure pursuits and 
adividual reading. Hockey, Tennis, Swimming, Riding. 

say prepared for University. 

Full domestic course for senior pupils and external students. 

Principals—Miss Theodora E. Clark and Mies K. M. Ellis. 





FOUNDED 1811. 


CATERHAM SCHOOL, 
SURREY. 


Head Master: Mr. ALLAN P. MOTTRAM, B.Sc. (Lond.). 
Second Master: Mr. J. H. STAFFORD, M.A., LL.B. (Cantab.). 
large resident Staff including Six University Graduates. 


A FREE CHURCH PUBLIC SCHOOL. 


Splendid situation on the North Downs. 
Lhoroughly up-to-date equipment. 

Small classes. averaging only 10-15 boys. 
Inspection welcomed at any time. 


FULL PROSPECTUS on application to the Head Master. 





THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDCE. 


\telarships Examination in July. Particulars in Public Schools 
Year Book, or, more fully from the Bursar. 


Afliliated Preparatory School, ‘' Caldicott,”’ Hitchin. 








OME SCHOOL IN THE COUNTRY.—An opening for two 

er more children (ages 9 to 11) to live in the home and be taught 

in small school with own children. Out of door pursuita wuch en- 

couraged. Individual attention and care.—Apply, Mrs. ROGER CLARK, 
Street, Somerset. 





BROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHINE. 
Preparatory House, ‘‘ Elmshurst.” 
Entrance Scholarships annually in July. 
Autumn Term begins September 20th. 
For Prospectus apply the Head Master, F. J. R. Henpy, M.A. 


BOOTHAM SCHOOL 


(Under the Management of the Society of Friends). 





For full particulars and for copies of the Prospectus, apply 
to the Head Master, Bootham School, York. 





ROYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 


The MICHAELMAS TERM begins Thursday, October 3rd, 1912. The 
College proparce Women Students for London Degrees in Science and 
Arts. TWELVE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, from £50 to £60 a year, 
and several Bursaries of not more than £30, tenable for three years, 
will be offered for Competition in June, 1913. 

For further particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Royal Holloway 
College, Englefield Green, Surrey. 





WILLASTON SCHOOL, Nantwich, Cheshire. 
A PUBLIC SCHOOL ON MODERN LINES. 


H. Lana Jones, M.A., Headmaster. 
BIBLES, 
BOOKS, &c. 


GEORGE V. EDITIONS./ Catalogue sent post free. Cash discount 3d. in Is. 


THE LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 22, PATERNOSTER fOW, £.C. 





The Largest Selection in London. 


CHURCH BOOKS 


)BIBLES WITH APOCRYPHA, PRIEST’S POCKET 
BIBLES, DAILY SERVICE BOOKS, HYMNS A. & M. 
with or without Prayer-book. 








J. POOLE 8 CQ., 104, Charing Cress boas, LONDON 
School, Classical, Mathematical, Scientific, and Siusevis 


BOOKSELLERS. 


NEW AND SECOND-HAN! 








All enquiries as to Prices of Books in our VERY LARGE STOCK 
answered. 








Pp. 776, Portrait, Memoir, 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. post free. 


COMPENDIUM OF SWEDENBSORGC’S 
THEOLOGICAL WRITINGS. 


*,* Because Swedenborg has written so much, many who are strangers 
to his works are deterred from making their acquaintance from 
not knowing what to select and where to begin. This work con- 
tains the most important passages, arranged under heads, so as 
< poceean a complete and authoritative exposition of what he 
aught. 

London: SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 1, Bloomsbury Street. 





THE 


Saturday Westminster 


This week's issue will contain, in addition to the 
regular features :— 
“THE LAND WHERE IT IS ALWAYS AFT ERNOON,” 
by MISS H. LASCELLES. 


“THE HYPNOTIC EYE,” by Mrs. NEISH. 


SHADOW PICTURES FROM DICKENS, by “ F.C.G.” 
No. XIV.—Quilp. 


“THE TURNING OF THE WORM,” by HORACE 
HUTCHINSON. 


REVIEWS OF RECENT BOOKS. 
“F.C.G.” Cartoons. Events of the Week. 
16 PAGES. ONE PENNY. 


Saturday Westminster. July 20. 
Offices: Salisbury Sq., Fleet St., E.C. 
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NEW 
BOOKS 


CONSTABLE’ 


PUBLISHED TO-DA Y. 
THE FOURTH CENERATION REMINISCENCES 
) 


(12s. 6d. net Janet Ross 


_These Reminiscences by the daughter of the great 
Egyptian traveller Lady Duff-Gordon, the author of “ Three 
Generations of Englishwomen,” will be one of the most 
important volumes of recollections that have been pub- 
lished for many years. It will contain numerous letters 
and recollections of (among others) George Meredith, J. A. 
Symonds, G. F. Watts, B. W. Kinglake, Hon. Mrs. Norton, 
Richard Doyle, Tom Taylor, Thackeray, Rogers, 8, Hilaire, 
Sir A. H. Layard, Guizot; and will include reproductions 
of hitherto unpublished works by G. E. Watts, Lord 
Leighton, Valentine Prinsep, Hon. Mrs. Norton, and 
Richard Doyle. ; 


READY NEXT WEEK. 
SYNDICALISM (1s. net) J. Ramsay Macdonald 


This book tells the meaning of Syndicalism and con- 
tains a critical summary of its Aims, Principles, Actions, 
and Programme. 


THE TASK OF SOCIAL HYCIENE Havelock Ellis 


(Large crown 8vo) (8s. 6d. net) 


Contents.—Introduction—The Changing Status of Women— 
The New Aspect of the Woman’s Movement—The Emanci- 
pation of Women in Relation to Romantic Love—The 
Significance of a Falling Birth-rate—Eugenics and Love— 
Religion and the Child—The Problem of Sexual Hygiene— 
Immorality and Law—The War against War—The Problem 





of an International Language—Individualism and Socialism . 


—Index. 


THE ARBITRATION CLAUSE IN ENCINEERING 
AND BUILDING CONTRACTS 
(2s. net) By E. J. Rimmer, M.Eng. B.Se. A.M. Inst. C.E. 


An important pamphlet for Engineers and Contractors. 








SCINDE IN THE FORTIES LEdited by Arthur F. Scott 
(12s. 6d. net) 


BEING THE JOURNAL AND LETTERS OF 
COLONEL KEITH YOUNG, C.B., SOMETIME 
JUDGE - ADVOCATE - GENERAL IN INDIA. 

The volume includes many letters from and to Colonel 
Keith Young, written by Sir Charles Napier, Sir Bartle 
Frere, Sir Henry Lawrence, and others during this in- 
tensely interesting period in the history of British India. 
There are also portraits of these officers and of himself, 
together with a Map of the River Indus. The Appendix 
includes several Manifestoes by Sir Charles Napier and 
other papers not hitherto published. 


TWO SELECT BIBLIOGRAPHIES OF MEDIAVAL 
HISTORICAL STUDY (5s. net) Margaret F. Moore, M.A. 


With Preface by HUBERT HALL, F.S.A., University 
Reader in Palwography and Early Economic Sources. A 
description of the Medieval Historical Classes at the 
London School of Economics; also a classified list of 
works relating to the study of English Palwography and 
Diplomatology, and a classified list of works relating to 
English Manorial and Agrarian History from the earliest 
times to the year 1660. 


LEE THE AMERICAN 
(10s. 6d. net) 


‘Mr. Bradford himself has left no stone unturned in his 
successful efforts to prove the transcendent merits of his hero, 
and differs from other enthusiastic admirers of Lee chiefly 
because he has been more painstaking than they in the col- 
lection of evidence wherewith to support his assertions. . . . 
Mr. Bradford’s entertaining memoir is not a military biogra- 
phy of Lee, but a comprehensive attempt, made with notable 
success, to enable the reader to understand fully what 
manner of man was this truly greatest of American soldiers.”’ 
—Westminster Gazette. 


THE GATEWAY OF SCOTLAND (10s. 64. net) A. G. Bradley 

Or East Lothian, Lammermoor, and the Merse. 
Illustrated with 8 Coloured Plates and 
drawings by A. L. COLLINS. 

“Mr. A. G. Bradley has already won a reputation of his 
own, and any new book which he gives us is assured before- 
hand of a very hearty welcome. ... Mr. Bradley may be 
congratulated on his good fortune and on the great success 
he has attained in writing an extremely interesting and 
attractive book. . .. It is hardly possible to say which of 
the fifteen delightful chapters is the most attractive or the 
most informing. Mr. Bradley’s first few pages on Berwick-on- 
Tweed are at once an excellent sample of his characteristic 
style, and an immediate enticement to read the chapters 
which follow. The skill with which the salient scenes and 
interesting associations are pleasantly set before the reader 
deserves every praise.’’—Bookseller. 


HISTORY OF LONDON (10s. 6d. net) H. Douglas Irvine 








Gamaliel Bradford, Jr 





numerous line 





‘The book is written in a bright and fresh spirit which 
marks it off from a mere compilation of what has been 
gathered before. It will help the reader to an intelligent 
view of many difficult points in history, and therefore it may 
be welcomed as a satisfactory addition to the large mass of 
London literature.’’-—Atheneum. 





CONSTABLE & CO. LTD. 





HOLIDAY 
FICTION 


eee 
—=—= 


PUBLISHED THIS WEEK, 


FRANKFORT MOORE 


THE NARROW ESCAPE 


LADY HARDWE 
PERCY WHITE 


Té.p 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 
Ford Madox Hueff : 


CONSTABLES 








THE PANEL 


““We leave to the reader to find for himself what happex 
at the Manor before the compromising panel. He will find hig 
task a pleasurable one, for Mr. Hueffer’s ingenious p 
extraordinary comedy is written with all his accustom 
facility of expression and undoubted sense of style. . . | 
The result is delightful entertainment, for which we 
indeed thankful.’’—Globe. 


ROSE OF THE CARDEN Katharine Tynam 


‘“‘There are five ways of writing an historical novel, of 
which four are wrong. Miss Tynan has found the fifth. Iff 
you have a taste for old furniture and good manners, you will” 
surely be tempted to pass a few hours of very pleasant” 
retreat with this charming book. . Miss Tynan is to be" 
congratulated.’’"—Daily News and Leader. 


THE CITY OF LICHT wi 


The Literary Achievement of 1912. 
4th Impression Now Ready. 





“«The City of Light’ is undoubtedly one of the best novels 
of the season.”’—Globe. 


EVE 
JESSIE BAZLEY 

THE SILENT VALLEY 

THE VICAR OF NORMANTON 
A HOOSIER CHRONICLE 

A LOST INTEREST 
WINTERING HAY 

EVE’S SECOND HUSBAND 


Crewn 8vo, 6s. each. 


Maarten Maartens 


Bernard Capes 
H. Childe Pemberton | 


2nd Impression 








Edward Noble 


Meredith Nicholson 





Mrs. George Wemyss 





John Trevena” 


CONSTABLE’S 522537 


THE LISTENERS, AND OTHER POEMS. 
(2s. 6d. net) Walter De La Mare 





‘“To lovers of poetry nothing could be more welcome than 
a new book of lyrics by Mr. De La Mare. In ‘The Listeners” 
will be found much of the exquisite naiveté which distin- 
guished the earlier poems. . From cover to cover ‘The 
Listeners’ is steeped that atmosphere of a strange spiritual 
loveliness which has always characterised Mr. De La Mare’s 
work. There are lyrics here which will be read while there | 
is anybody who cares for poetry, things absolutely fresh and 
spontaneous. . One of the secrets of Mr. De La Mare’s 7 
art is his sense of the value of words. He has a gift of using P 
them as if they had never been used before. . We are 
deeply grateful for ‘The Listeners,’ and trust that nobody 
who cares for poetry will be so foolish as to neglect it.”— 
English Review. 


SONC IN SEPTEMBER 


(5s. net) Norman Gale 


“A jocund, merry book, buxom, human, and very readable.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 
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